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AFRICA INTER-MENNONITE MISSION 


is looking for persons 











—willing to serve in an Evangelical and 
Believers’ Church stance 

—a deep commitment to Christ and the 
Scriptures is required 

—experience in a local congregational 
setting is requested 

—openness to longer terms is preferred. 


















IMMEDIATE OPPORTUNITIES — 


A Design even a committee 
woulant have thought up! 


—Experienced Mechanic able to supervise 
a ‘truck transport system” in Zaire wit 
some need to do training 











—Experienced Construction Manager wit 
skills to supervise and manage low cost 
housing projects; must be able to 
improvise and tolerate lack of supplies 
and schedules 















God's design for your life 
may not be what you expected either 


but He knows what He’s doing — 
trust Him and enjoy His Will. 






—Experienced Nurse to supervise student 
nurses on floor duty during training 
programs at teaching hospital, Zaire 
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Cael: in the relations between churches here 

and overseas have contributed to the change in the 

position of the missionaries. Marginality has become a 

key word to describe this position and role. Mission- 

y ° @ | aries are both in the margin of the church overseas 

ANISSIOAGLY s and in the margin of the church at home. | 

Marginal man is defined as an individual who is 

simultaneously a member of two or more groups, 

whose social definitions and cultural norms are dis- 

tinct from each other. Marginality can be the result of 

migration, of a racially mixed inheritance, or of 

change of religion. Jacob Israel de Haan, a Dutch 

Jewish poet described marginality in the words: 

“When I am in Amsterdam I long for Zion (Jerusalem), 

when I am in Zion (Jerusalem) I long for Amsterdam.” 

The emphasis is on belonging simultaneously to two 
groups. 


One can speak about marginal groups: people who 
don’t belong to the great society, because they don’t 
accept the way of life, the norms, of that society. 
They don’t fit into the society; they are out of tune 
with the rules of society. In the Roman empire the 
Christians were a marginal group. They were re- 
garded as atheists, as haters of the human family, as 
disturbers of the harmony in the Roman empire. 
They saw themselves as people living in this world, 
but not belonging to this world; they are not at home 
in this world. They expected another Kingdom, the 
Kingdom of God. Their religion put them on the 
fringe of society. 
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Jesus was a marginal person, 
one not in tune with what the 
leaders of society wanted or 
expected... 


Marginal does not mean unimportant, without in- 
fluence, subordinate, inferior. The prophets in the 
Old Testament were marginal persons. Their call by 
God put them in a special relation with their people, 
their nation. It was a relation characterized by tension, 


O struggle, conflict. A clear example is Jeremiah. He 

(ANGI Ine was to look at the behavior of his people with new 
eyes, the eyes of God. That put Jeremiah at the fringe 

of his society. He was regarded as the disturber, the 

joy-killer. Jeremiah wanted to belong to his people; 

he loved his people. He would have liked to be silent, 

but he had to speak on behalf of God. He stood be- 

—Roelf Kuitse tween God and his people. continued on next page 
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Jesus was a marginal person, one not in tune with 
what the leaders of society wanted or expected the 
people to believe and to do. He related to persons on 
the fringe of society, lepers, tax gatherers, Samaritans, 
and sinners. Jesus’ marginality is very clear at the end 
of His life, when He is crucified, outside the city to- 
gether with “two robbers, one on his right, one on his 
left.” In Paul’s life there is the same creative tension, 
this creative marginality of belonging and not belong- 
ing, of being in the world and being in Christ. 

What do we mean when we speak about the mis- 
sionary as a marginal person? The missionary leaves 
his congregation, his people, his country. He goes to 
another part of the world, another country, not 
because the economic situation forces him to emi- 
grate, nor because he longs for adventures, but 
because he feels himself called by the Lord of his life, 
Jesus Christ. His decision to go sets him apart from 
his community. His decision attracts attention. Some 
admire him, others pity or criticize him. His decisions 
put him in a marginal position with regard to the com- 
munity to which he belonged. The missionary dis- 
associates himself more or less from the world of his 
own society and culture. Overseas he tries to open 
himself to a new world, the world and culture of the 
people, among whom he will preach the Gospel. 


Overseas he is considered an outsider, a stranger. 
His way of thinking, his cultural habits, his behavior is 
not in accordance with the culture of the people. He 
feels himself a stranger, seeing and experiencing 
many things he does not understand. Culture shock 
makes him aware of his marginality. He does not 
feel he belongs to the community, not yet feeling at 
home among these other people. 


If the missionary considers him- 
self as a servant of the Suffering 
Servant, then he will overcome 
the pain when his real motives 
are not recognized... 


The missionary can gain confidence by continuous 
efforts to participate in the life of the people, to speak 
the language of the people, to listen and to learn. In 
this way the gap between himself and society becomes 
smaller. If the missionary does not open himself totally 
for the new world and culture and does not make an 
attempt to participate in the life of the people, the 
result will be that he creates his own world next to the 
indigenous society, a world in which he continues as 
much as possible the pattern of life of his own culture, 
without deep and lasting contact with the people of 
the other culture. That is a “sterile marginality.” The 
history of missions gives several examples of this sterile 
marginality which is accompanied by a critical attitude 
with regard to the indigenous society, culture and 
religion, a criticism based in most cases on ignorance. 
A real, deep-level meeting with the others has never 
taken place. 

The missionary’s motive is to tell people about the 
love of God revealed to the world in Jesus Christ and 
to bring people in relation to Jesus Christ. When peo- 
ple hear and accept the Gospel as good news for their 
lives, a congregation, a church is born. In this first 
phase of the church the missionary is often the central 
person, the leader, who takes initiatives, has knowl- 
edge of the Bible, and has money and power. That is 
not a marginal position. It is a central position, a 
central role, a role, sometimes looked for and accepted 
gladly, sometimes not looked for but thrust upon the 
missionary by the people or situation. This period of 
“dependence” coincided largely with the colonial 
period. In this period we did not hear much about 
the marginality of the missionary. Only in the writings 
of very sensitive missionaries was the question of 


marginality touched. continued on next page 
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In the process of “transcultural adjustment” he tries 
to come closer to the people, to be where they are, to 
understand their culture from within. He needs a lot 
of patience, listening, love and self-denial. This can 
only be realized, if the missionary regards himself as a 
messenger of Christ and if he refrains from identifying 
the Biblical message with a white, Western civilization. 
If he sincerely considers himself as a servant of the 
Suffering Servant, then he will also overcome the pain 
when many times his real motive is not recognized 
and people impute motives to him, that are totally 
strange to him. There is pain of being regarded as a 
white North American, representative of a rich, 
powerful aggressive nation and society. People 
identify him with things with which he does not want 
to be identified. This contributes to feelings of being 
an outsider, feelings of marginality. 


The present situation is characterized by churches 
that moved from dependence to independence. This 
change contributed to the change of role and the 
place of the missionary. The church, independent in 
life and work, does not have the missionary in the 
center anymore. There is a new, awareness of the 
marginality of the missionary with regard to the inde- 
pendent church and the society around the church. 
Sometimes sharp criticism can be heard, directed 
against the missionary, and coming from church and 
society such as “Missionary, go home!” The mission- 
ary has to adjust to the new situation, as “partner in 
obedience with the indigenous church.” He has to find 
his way, his role and position, in concert with the in- 
digenous church. Together the will of God has to be 
discerned and the guidance of the Spirit of God has 
to be sought. This means flexibility and patience, love 
and self-denial on the side of the missionary. The 
new situation has caused and will cause tension. 
These tensions belong to the marginality of the mis- 
sionary in our time. The more the missionary is aware 
of his dependence on “the marginal man, Jesus,” 
the better he can cope with these tensions. 
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After having been away for several years the mis- 
sionary returns on furlough to a world, to which he 
belonged for a time but which he left to work in an- 
other part of the world. If he has tried seriously to 
participate in the life of the people on the mission 
field, he will be shocked by what he sees and hears in 
his own world, by the values and priorities of his own 
society. In the beginning he feels himself a stranger 
among his own people. He does not feel at home. 


Church members have a certain 
image of the missionary and his 
work and they like to have this 
image confirmed in the stories 
the missionary tells. 


Similar experiences are faced when he comes in con- 
tact with the church. His image of the church at home 
does not cover the reality. The congregations expect 
something from him. Church members have a certain 
image of the missionary and his work and they like to 
have this image confirmed in the stories the mission- 
ary tells. The missionary, however, wants to tell other 
things related to role and function of the church or the 
difficulties and problems of being the church in a 
minority position. If the missionary gives in to the 
desire for the old mission stories he has guilt feelings 
in respect to the indigenous church he is serving. 


continued on next page 
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Don and Naomi Qete with Mukedi leaders 


Again . . . tension between the image of mission and 
the reality, tension belonging to the marginality of the 
missionary. “When I am in A, I long for B., when I 
am in B, I long for A.” It is a tension between the 
world there and here, between abroad and home. 


SES SE 
““Marginality’”” is an essential 
feature of a religion in which 
the cross is at the center. 





In the process of “interdependence of churches” 
the missionary as “marginal person” can play an im- 
portant role. In the indigenous church, as co-worker 
from abroad, the missionary represents the world- 
wide fellowship. His presence and work make visible 
the ties with the church of Christ in other parts of the 
world. His presence is an indication that the Christian 
message cannot be identified with one nation or cul- 
ture. In the church at home, while on leave or in his 
letters, he represents the church overseas. He tries to 
make visible to the church at home the struggle of 
the young indigenous church to be really and totally 
the church of Christ. He warns against self-satisfaction 
or identification of the North American culture with 
the message of Christ. In this way the missionary con- 
tributes to interdependence. He can do this because 
of his marginality, his being, simultaneously, a mem- 
ber of two groups. He keeps alive the awareness of 
interdependence, the result of a common dependence 
on Christ. It would be fine if members of churches 
overseas could have a similar role and experience in 
churches here in North America, also contributing to 
the awareness of mutual dependence. 

‘“Marginality” is an essential feature of a religion, in 
which the cross is at the center. Christians are in the 
margin of the world, the people of the road. The mar- 
ginality of the missionary can also contribute to a new 
understanding of the marginality of the Christian in 
this world, a disciple of that “marginal man” Jesus 


Christ. 





Roelf Kuitse 














Roelf Kuitse has had many years of mission experience in Indonesia and 
in West Africa and is well-versed in Islamic studies. Originally from Hol- 
land, Mr. Kuitse taught at the Overseas Mission Training Center from 
1978 to 1982 in Elkhart and is presently the Interim Pastor at the Eighth 
Street Mennonite Church in Goshen, Indiana. This article is adapted from 
a paper presented at a Missionary Retreat in Winnipeg, Manitoba, July 


1981. 
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FINALLY... The Chokwe New Testament 


Four generations share the big moment 





Photo by Dave Schellenberg 


4) ubiliation! Just for a package of books? 

What a joy to open that first parcel in Steinbach. 
Appropriately it was a family affair for Ben and Helen 
Eidse. 

Ben Eidse had invested years of effort in the re- 
vision of the Chokwe language Bible. By 1977 the 
New Testament revision was completed. It was not 
until the summer of 1978 that the proofreading of 
the printer’s galleys was finished. 

The Bible Society arranged for the printing to be 
done on presses in Hong Kong. Four years of waiting 
followed. In June 1982 the first copies were sent by 
air mail to the Bible Society in Zaire’s capital, Kinshasa. 
But they did not arrive, at least not until more months 
of waiting had passed. Finally a few days after Christmas 
they reached the Kinshasa office of the Bible Society. 
By this time Ben and Helen had left Zaire for a well- 
deserved rest in Canada. John Ellington, Translations 
Consultant in Zaire, thoughtfully sent three copies of 
the fruit of Ben’s labor to the Eidse’ in Steinbach. The 
package of New Testaments arrived February 3, 1983. 
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Stopping at the Post Office that Thursday after- 
noon, Ben and Helen’s daughter, Charity Schellenberg 
guessed what was wrapped in the parcel addressed to 
her parents. In anticipation Helen then phoned Ben 
and her mother, Mrs. Marie Reimer, to make sure all 
were gathered for the big moment. Four generations 
eagerly watched the unwrapping, the careful handling, 
and then the opening of this newest edition of the 
Chokwe Scriptures. 

The Old Testament is still in process of being printed. 
Ben was able to complete the work on the manuscript 
in spite of some physical limitations before leaving 
Zaire late in 1982. In fact, the Eidse’ departure for 
Canada was delayed some months to allow the task 
to be completed. 

Chokwe is a language spoken by nearly half a million 
persons in southern Zaire and northern Angola. 
AIMM’s involvement in this language area centered 
around the mission church center of Kamayala in 
the south of Zaire’s Bandundu Province. 

Grandmother Reimer was able to visit Kamayala 
during Ben and Helen’s final weeks of their term of 
service where she was able to become acquainted 
with the Chokwe speaking believers. Earlier in the 
Spring of 1982, Ben’s brother, Peter Eidse, also spent 
a number of weeks at Kamayala. While there he 
helped in the checking of some of the Old Testament 
manuscripts. 

Peter wrote of his unique experience, “I arrived at 
Kamayala May 3, 1982. They put me to work helping 
with the translation work the second day I was here, 
correcting, correlating, and a lot of checking. I did 
not understand the language but that was okay. 

“One day | was especially aware of the Holy Spirit’s 
leading. The typist had omitted the verse numbers in 
many areas, so I was checking this out. When the 
numbers were missing I asked Ben where the verse 
ended and then put the proper number in it. | came 
across a portion where the numbers were missing and 
the Spirit pointed out to me that there was something 


missing besides the numbers. So I went to Ben. He. 


read the translated portion and said it made no sense. 
So he checked with the English Bible and said, ‘Yes, 
there are two and a half verses missing.’ Then he said, 
‘This alone has paid for your coming.’”’ 

While Ben’s brother was there the first book of the 
Old Testament revision, the Book of Amos, arrived 
from the printers. Along with Ben and Helen, Peter 
shared the thrill and excitement of the four national 
pastors that were present for that happy moment. 


Pian From a report by Helen Eidse 
PAGE 7 
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IN KINSHASA 


By Ruth Roth 


Gathering at rented facilities for worship in Ngaba 
| a 









lee does one “plug in” to evangelize those living 
in a city of three million people? Where does one 
begin? These questions plagued us when we received 
our assignment from the Mennonite Church of Zaire 
(CMZ). 

It was early in 1978 when they asked us to go to 
Kinshasa, the capital city of Zaire, and work in evan- 
gelism and church planting. Our first step was to see 
what the Believers in Bible times had done in the 
early church. We were surprised to find, in Acts 11 
and 12, circumstances which could readily apply to 
us. The early Christians were “scattered because of 
the persecutions that arose .. .” We were not being 
persecuted, but we were “making our way” to Kin- 
shasa even as the early Believers made their way to 
Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch. It was at Antioch 
where they “began speaking . . . preaching the Lord 
Jesus.” (11:21) This then was our first responsibility 
also, to preach Jesus Christ. 

CMZ had only five congregations and one ordained 
pastor in Kinshasa in 1978. We knew immediately 
that our place to begin was with these congregations. 
Rev. Kandiaz came with us to visit each of these par- 
ishes after which we revisited them and “preached 
the Lord Jesus.” 

At Sanga Mamba we parked the VW Kombi on 
top of the hill and walked down to the bamboo-walled 
church with a shade tree roof. It was exciting to see 
the bamboo walls enlarged as “a large number who 
believed turned to the Lord.” (11:21) 

At Ngaba and at Matete we fellowshipped with 
Believers and “began to encourage them all with 
resolute heart to remain true to the Lord. (11:23) 

We asked Howard Habegger, who had experience 
in urban evangelism in Colombia, South America, 
for suggestions for a similar ministry in Kinshasa. One 
suggestion was to hold Bible studies in the homes of 
Believers so they could invite their friends to participate 
in different parts of the city. An invitation came to us 
from one of our former high school students from 
Nyanga, now studying at the University. As a result 
we met twice monthly for Bible study in the home of 
a medical student for four years. A group of students 
from a campus across town invited us to meet with 
them under a shade tree nearer their campus on the 
other two Saturday afternoons. A third group invited 
us to meet with them on Wednesday afternoon on 
their campus. Our aim was to lead these young people 
to salvation in Christ, to establish them in their faith, 
and to ground them firmly in the Word of God. 
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w University students. 


Shortly before we returned to the United States we 
challenged the students at a dinner meeting to give 
out the Word to those they meet. As they complete 
their studies they would be dispersed to many corners 
of Zaire. To see the spiritual growth in these young 
families made us feel like Barnabas of old, “when he 
had. . . witnessed the Grace of God, he rejoiced.” 
(11:23) 

Theological Education by Extension (TEE) is an- 
other method of outreach to disciple Believers. Earl 
taught six classes weekly. Those being taught reached 
others in turn for Christ. Some of the lessons became 
sermons on Sunday. One of the young men whom 
Earl taught on a “one-on-one” basis in turn became 
the animator for a college student who could only 
meet in the late evenings. The wives of students also 
wanted the TEE courses taught them but because 
the materials were not available in Lingala these 
classes needed to be postponed to a later date. 


The highlight of TEE in Kinshasa was the ordination 
to the ministry of an Angolan church leader after three 
years of TEE study. Although this does not usually 
complete the training for ordination, the CMZ leaders 
recognized the necessity of such an ordination and 
gladly made this exception. 

The past four or five years have been a time of 
revival. Young people in many parts of Zaire have 
turned to the Lord as Saviour. In 1981 the Christian 
Education Department of the Mennonite Church of 
Zaire held a Bible camp for high school young people 
at Nyanga. Two young people from each District 
were invited to attend. The enthusiasm with which 
the Kinshasa delegates returned from this camp was 
contagious! 
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Earl Roth Visiting at Sanga Mamba 
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Young Believers in Kinshasa 
The high schoolers asked us to help in organizing 
their groups and in planning for witnessing and out- 
reach with them. Our efforts in working with them 
were limited because of our busy schedules, but the 
Lord had sent Charles Buller at the right time to help. 
He could put his efforts in that direction. Zairian youth 
were born again. But the Gospel also reached and 
changed the lives of others. A young Portuguese man, 
his friend, and also a Belgian girl found the Lord. 
These in turn reached others for Jesus Christ. 
Opportunities for teaching religion in the high 
schools are as wide open today as they were in 1960. 
Home Bible studies for discipling and reaching others 
for Christ can well be expanded. Other methods, 


too, can be implemented. 
continued on next page 
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Kinshasa is a huge city of three million where people 
can easily become “lost in the crowd.” This is not 
only true for Zairians, but also for expatriates who 
are there because of jobs with embassies or business 
enterprises. 

Ruth was privileged to help organize Friendship 
Coffees and Bible studies and the Christian Women’s 
Club in order to reach these women for Christ. It was 
a pleasure to take along the wife of one of the CMZ 
leaders to the Christian Women’s Club brunch. 

Statistics show that seven hundred thousand 
people claim to be “Christians” in Kinshasa. Of these, 
two hundred thousand say they attend church services 
or participate in worship on a fairly regular basis. The 
other five hundred thousand are among the “lost in 
the crowd” who need to be reached and brought back 
into fellowship with Jesus Christ. That leaves 2.3 
million people in Kinshasa still unreached. They too 
must be reached. The work of evangelism in Kinshasa 
has only begun. 


Perhaps the most important aspect of the evangelism 
the early church carried out is found in Acts 12 while 
Peter was in jail because of persecution. The other 
Believers were backing him up and “prayer was being 
made fervently by the church to God . . .” (12:5) 

“Many were gathered together and were pray- 
ing. . .” (12:12), “but the Word of the Lord continued 
to grow and to be multiplied.” (12:24) Times have 
changed, methods of reaching others for Christ vary, 
but the basic ingredient today, as then, was prayer by 
the Church, and the life-giving power of the Holy 
Spirit. Only as we are fervent in prayer for those who 
are reaching others can the Word of the Lord grow 
and the Believers be multiplied, whether in Kinshasa 
or any other urban area where evangelism is taking 


place. Cia 
Ruth Roth and her husband, Earl, first went to Zaire in 1954 when it 


was still the Belgian Congo. They have been on furlough since August 
1982 making their home in Salem, Oregon. 
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H. was a big beautiful baby now fifteen months old. 
Keta Musaki was the only child of Dr. and Mrs. Keta 
Binza. Dr. Binza is the capable Director of the Kalonda 
Mennonite Hospital near Tshikapa, Zaire. 


When the little fellow developed a fever that 
Monday, only four days after returning with his family 
from a trip, he was treated for malaria. But Tuesday 
morning he seemed worse and a second examination 
prompted thoughts of possible meningitis. The spinal 
tap done by missionary doctor, Richard Hirschler, 
confirmed the greatest of fears. 


Dr. Hirschler writes, “He was in the hospital, but 
so many people came to the room that they decided 
to move him home where intravenous fluids and 
medicine were given. Many people including pastors, 
nurses, Bible Institute students, teachers and friends 
came to sit with them and pray for them. Tuesday 
evening we worked with the child until 11:00 p.m. 
Several people stayed with them all night including 
Dr. Keta’s older brother. This is custom here. 


The Kasai River at Kalonda 
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Zaire children 
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Yet With © 
Hope F 


“About 6:00 Wednesday morning we _ heard 
mourning start. When someone dies the women 
especially start wailing. Church administrative people 
came from Tshikapa. The lawn was full of people 
waiting for the casket to be made at the woodshop. 
At 1:30 everyone gathered around the casket on the 
lawn for a short service of singing, Bible reading and 
prayer. A large truck was waiting to take the casket 
and people across to the other side of the river where 
the grave had been dug near his mother’s parents’ 
home. In their tribe the children belong to the mother’s 
family. 


“T joined nearly 100 people on the big truck. Most 
people were standing and singing. A young man held 
a wooden cross at the front of the truck. It took forty 
minutes to go the eight miles around to Dibumba. 
One of the songs they sang meant ‘Good-bye friend, 
Chief Jesus is calling you home, go well with Jesus.’ 


“At the grandparents’ home we again gathered 
around the open casket for a short service. Then they 
carried it to the grave, had a prayer, and a quartet 
sang as they filled the grave. Those who were of 
Dr. Keta’s family again got on the truck and went to 
his older brother’s house while his wife and family 
stayed at her parents’ house. Some of the people 
including our Pastor from Kalonda stayed with him 
overnight. It was so sudden and unexpected that it 
was a shock to everyone, but the display of friend- 
ship and Christian love and support was overwhelm- 
ing. We pray for God’s comfort to them in this time of 
grief. While the events of the past week have a sad 
note, it is not the same as for those without hope in 
Christ.” 


From a report by Richard Hirschler 
NC) 





Justina with African school secretary 
George and Justina Neufeld’s 25th Wedding Anniversary in 
1959, with son, Loren Ray, in the Congo. 















With the Lord 
Justina Neufeld 


King of kings, and Lord of lords; 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah! 


Not the usual closing song for a funeral service but 
appropriate nonetheless. Not only did it testify to the 
victory Christ wrought for His followers over death 
and the grave but it signified the completion of a long 
life of humble service rendered by one of His faithful, 
Justina W. Neufeld, retired AIMM missionary. The 
playing of the Hallelujah Chorus from Handel’s Messiah 
at the conclusion of the memorial service was a fitting 
expression of the victory of eternal life after months 
of illness. Justina had suffered a massive stroke on 
January 12, 1983 from which she never recovered. 
The last two months of her life were spent in the Sun- 
shine Home at Buhler, Kansas. Justina entered her 
heavenly home on the morning of April 7, 1983. 
The memorial service at the Bethel Church, Inman, 
Kansas was a service of praise and victory. With Pastor 
D.A. Raber leading, and the Doerksen sisters singing 
as a quartet, the gathered friends and family celebrated 
the grace of God demonstrated in Justina’s life. 

Former colleagues during missionary days in the 
Congo, Sam and Leona Entz, represented the AIMM 
family at the funeral. Few others attending could have 
known the significant memories of a time many years 
before when, in a Mission Conference at Mutena in 
southern Zaire, African believers and missionaries 
joined their voices, and with George Neufeld as choir 
director, sang, as their final selection, the great “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus.” How appropriate to hear it again on 
the occasion of Justina’s promotion to Glory and the 
joyous reunion with both her husband and those 
African saints of earlier years. 
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Justina Wiens Neufeld was born June 10, 1908 in 
Inman, Kansas. She was baptized in the Bethel Men- 
nonite Church on May 24, 1926. 

On May 6, 1934 she was united in marriage to 
George B. Neufeld, also of Inman, Kansas. Together 
they taught in the Kansas schools for several years. 

On June 18, 1944, they were commissioned for 
missionary service to Congo, Africa by the Bethel 
Church of Inman. They served as Congo Inland 
Mission (now AIMM) missionaries for three consecutive 
terms: 1944-1950, 1951-1956, and 1957 to 1960. 
All of this time was spent on the Mutena Station in 
Congo. During that time their son, Loren Ray was 
born in the year 1949. 

Justina was a school teacher in every aspect of 
the word—she taught in Kansas, she taught in Congo, 
and later she taught in Elkhart, Indiana. She loved 
teaching and took a personal interest in her students. 
She also taught Loren Ray during his early years 
before he went to the boarding school at Kajiji. George 
and Justina left Congo during the evacuations at the 
time of Independence in 1960. 

During the years 1961 to 1970, George and Justina 
served as Business Manager and Hostess at the AIMM 
headquarters in Elkhart. Justina gave excellent 
service to the job of buying and shipping supplies 
to the mission field. She also helped many hours in 
the home office. Her job as Hostess in the AIMM 
building was never ending and many, many mission- 
aries enjoyed her warm hospitality and gracious 
manner. 

Since 1977 George and Justina lived in Inman, 
Kansas, back home again and near relatives. Justina 
is to be especially remembered for the marvelous 
support and companionship she gave to George 
during his declining years. He preceded her in death 
in September of 1980. Justina is survived by son 
Loren Ray, his wife Judith and two children who live 
in Houston, Texas. 


“And He shall reign forever and ever. 
Hallelujah! Hallelujah!” 


Compiled by Jenny Bertsche 
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GOING 


Kathy Fountain began a two year 
assignment at Nyanga, Zaire, in 
February where she is working with 
a community health program. Going 
to Zaire was a homecoming for Kathy 
since she grew up at Vanga as the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Fountain. She has a degree in Biology 
from Colgate University and is a 
member of the Homer Baptist Church 
of Homer, New York. 





David Bergen begins a voluntary 
service assignment in Kinshasa in 
June assisting with support services, 
David spent his childhood in Mexico 
where his parents, Menno and Esther 
Bergen were missionaries. A member 
of the Herbert Mennonite Church in 
his home community of Herbert, 








In March, Irvin and Lydia Friesen 
returned to Africa for the eighth 
time. After a short furlough in Dinuba, 
California, which included a hospital 
stay for Lydia, they resumed their 
ministries in Botswana, teaching Bible 
among African Independent Churches 
in the vicinity of Selebi Pikwe. The 
Friesens first went to Africa in 1946 
working with the Mennonite Brethren 
field in Zaire. They have been part 
of the AIMM team in Southern Africa 
since 1976. The Friesens are mem- 
bers of the Dinuba Mennonite Brethren 
Church. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


For Lesotho 


Harlan and Claire de Brun — 


after mid-August: 


P.O. Box 1331, 
Maseru 100, Lesotho 


For Upper Volta 


* Paul and Lois Thiessen 


SPRING 1983 


Saskatchewan, David is a graduate 
of Canadian Mennonite Bible College 
and Brandon University where he 





received a degree in French. 


Jim and Jeannette Christensen 
worked at Kalonda, Zaire, from 1978 to 
1981. Jim was assigned to the Kalonda 
garage. They returned to Zaire in Janu- 
ary 1983 on a voluntary service arrange- 
ment, “coming out of retirement” to 


again give assistance to the Kalonda } 
garage operations and maintenance. 
The Christensens are from the Glennon |” 


Heights Mennonite Church in Denver, 
Colorado. 


For Zaire 


omg 








*Sandra Friesen 


Gary and Maureen Groot 
Elda Heibert — after mid-August: 


Nyanga Church Center, Zaire 


¥ leaving September for language study 
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AIMM is currently serving in five African nations. Your 
prayers on behalf of these missionaries and your letters 
to them will be most helpful and encouraging. They 
may be contacted through the addresses listed. Please 
note that in some cases their place of residence may vary 
from these mailing addresses. 






ZAIRE: me 


BOTSWANA 
LES OTS 
Lite TRANS KEI 


An AIMM Directory 


BOTSWANA | 
Fremont and Sara Regier 
LESOTHO 


POBox 33 


Gab , Bot | 
Se ee eed John and Tina Bohn | 


P20 Box 70 
Peka 340, Lesotho 


Jonathan and Mary Kay Larson 
Henry and Naomi Unrau 









PiL@nBoxy, ein : 
etd hop ea Virgil and Mary Kay Gerig : 
P.O. Box 365 
Ronald Sawatzky Maseru 100, Lesotho 

Dept. of Science Education BG 190) 

University of Botswana Jim and Vicki Eghi 

Private Bag 0022 Stan and Lorri Nussbaum 

Gaborone, Botswana P.O. Box 1331 


Irvin and Lydia Friesen 


P.O. Box 469 
Selebi-Pikwe, Botswana 


Harry and Lois Dyck 
P.O. Box 669 
Francistown, Botswana 


THE TRANSKEI 


Larry Hills 

[ek Op gaia crete) 
Umtata, Transkei 5100 
South Africa 
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Maseru 100, Lesotho 


Titus and Karen Guenther 


National University of Lesotho 
Roma, 180, Lesotho 


UPPER Y ODI 


Loren and Donna Entz 
Anne Garber 
Dan and Kathy Petersen 
Dennis and Jeanne Rempel 
Gail Wiebe 

B.P. 40 
Orodara, Upper Volta 
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ZAIRE BP. 2557 


All mail may be sent via Kinshasa 
Republic of Zaire 





Missionaries are presently located 









































at the following places: 


Kinshasa 
David Bergen 
Charles Buller 
Peter and Annie Falk 
Charles Fennig 
John and Leona Krause 
Jim and Linda Yoder 


Students at AIMM Hostel: 
Joel Dirks 
Christine Harder 
Karis Harder 
Karis Hirschler 
Janinne Unruh 
Lysianne Unruh 


Kalonda 


Jim and Jeanette Christensen 


Rick and Marilyn Derksen 
Richard and Jean Hirschler 
Anna V. Liechty 

John and Mary Pauls 
Dennis and Shirley Ries 
Glenn and Ina Rocke 

Sue Wagler 


Kananga 
Henry and Tina Dirks 
Don and Norma Friesen 
Marjorie Neuenschwander 
Kikwit 
Don and Naomi Unruh 
Nyanga 
Jim and Cheryl Campbell 


Kathy Fountain 
Arnold and Grace Harder 


Tshikapa 
Herman and Ruth Buller 
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ON FURLOUGH. cect june ives 


From Zaire 


Peter and Gladys Buller—Returning 
615 College Avenue to Zaire 
Goshen, IN 46526 in August 


Donna Colbert—Returning in June 
7227 Penrose Drive 
Fort Wayne, IN 46815 


Mary Epp—Returning in August 
119 Deborah Crescent 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan S7] 2W9 


Leona Schrag 
1310 East Third Avenue 
Hutchinson, KS 67501 


Dennis and Dianne Schmidt 
603 South Magnolia 
Newton, KS 67114 


Earl and Ruth Roth 
3695 Cooley Drive NE 
Salem, OR 97305 


COMPLETING SERVICE 


Ben and Helen Eidse 
Box 1420 
Steinbach, Manitoba ROA 2A0 


Levi and Eudene Keidel 


1104 West Wildwood 
Fort Wayne, IN 46807 
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SONORA 


E ven the doors are alarmed! The message is clear. The in- 
scription on the door at the Michiana Regional Airport in 
nearby South Bend plainly declares: ‘‘Beyond this point this 
door is alarmed!”’ 

More than one meaning can be given to the warning. What 
was intended, of course, is a reminder that a warning signal 
will sound an alert when the door is used by unathorized 
personnel. However, the dictionary’s definition of ‘‘alarm”’ 
as: ‘‘the sudden sharp apprehension and fear resulting from 
the perception of imminent danger,’’ is also a possible inter- 
pretation of the sign on the window. 

Now we all know doors don’t get alarmed. Doors don’t 
perceive imminent danger. They don’t experience apprehen- 
sion and fear. But people do. People have the God-given 
capacity to respond wisely to impending dangers, to heed 
warnings, to avoid possible pain, and to change directions 
when safety suggests it. 

Why then do some still open the door and proceed past 
the point of alarm? Why, again this summer, will numerous 
persons leave comforts and security of home to go through 
doors to enter the strange and different world of cross-cultural 
mission service? Don’t they realize the risks required of 
missionaries in a troubled world? For some it may mean going 
to countries in turmoil, with incidents of terrorism and very 
real dangers. It is an alarming world out there. Beyond the 
point of the open door there are many reasons for appre- 
hensions and fear. Still they go. Why? 

They go, authorized by a Commission from the King Him- 
self. They are not guaranteed safety from all harm nor pro- 
tection from all problems. But they are promised His Presence, 
the availability of His Power, and the certainty of His ultimate 
Purposes. It is His message of Good News they go to pro- 
claim, and His love they seek to demonstrate. 

Surely the world is in sufficient chaos to alarm even the 
doors. For those joyfully obedient to our Lord’s will and 
rule, going through the doors He opens can be a life beyond 
fear, in spite of dangers. We can trust His authorization. 
—RWG 





Mennonite Historical Library 
Goshen College - Goshen, Indiana 


OCT 24'93 
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Basotho boys and wheelbarrow, Lesotho 
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Back Again — But on Assignment 
from areportby Katherine Fountain 


I is indeed wonderful to be back in Zaire. Although it 
seems that the struggles of daily life here are as 
fearsome as ever, neither amongst the missionaries 
nor the Zairians have I sensed the feeling of discour- 
agement that seemed so pervasive here when last I 
left. It is evident that where God has his people here, 
He is in control, and this is encouraging. He is still 
the master, and the one with the master plan—to 
bring all things in heaven and on earth together under 
one head, Christ Jesus. We just need to continue 
daily to seek to be strengthened in our inner beings 
through the power of His Spirit. 

At Nyanga, I met the church leaders, the hospital 
staff, and I was introduced to the community health 
program. Cit. Aponga is heading up the program. 
With him we went to three villages near Nyanga to 
see the work which is starting there. I was impressed 
to see with what vigor Aponga has started into the 
program. He himself, has only been at Nyanga since 
December. The rural health program is only just 
beginning there. While Aponga is off to a good start, 
the program lacks concrete direction. There is also an 
acute lack of personnel and there is an overwhelming 
amount to do. I sensed a lack of the church’s involve- 
ment in the matters of health promotion. I have been 
much in prayer about this. Jesus is the author of 
health, and of abundant life. Where the church 
people are involved, exciting things happen. So I 
pray for insight to stimulate their involvement. I am 
also very anxious to learn Gipende. One must be able 
to truly communicate with the people. cy 
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‘All articles in this issue are by AIMM missionaries: 


Editor, Bob Gerhart. Published quarterly by 
Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, Inc. 
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Henry Unrau serves in Botswana as Religious Programmin 
Co-ordinator for Radio Botswana. He lives with his family 
in Gabarone, the capital. PAGE 


Leona Schrag works with the Christian Education and 
Literature Commissions of the Mennonite Church in Zaire 


(CMZ). PAGE 








Vicki Egli has been living in the village of Ha Thuhloane in 
Lesotho where, with her husband, Jim, and two sons, she 
related to people of several AIC congregations. PAGE 4 


Charles Buller serves as an OMV’er (Overseas Mission 
Volunteer) with AIMM in Kinshasa where he taught 

English when not involved in youth ministries with the f 
Zaire Mennonite Churches. PAGE 11: 


Kathy Fountain is working as an Overseas Mission 
Volunteer in the Nyanga Community Health program. She 
grew up in Zaire where her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Fountain are Baptist missionaries at Vanga. PAGE 2 
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Thoughts During a 


There is death, not life, in the air as meager raindrops 
explode on parched sand and disappear. It is the end 
of rainy season. Perhaps this is the last rain. The wind 
smells of rotting flesh. 

Here in Botswana the best rains come from the 
west across the Namib and Kalahari Deserts, where 
the wild animals and cattle graze. Already many are 
dying. There has been no rain. Even the gemsbok, 
who can go for months without a drink, are seen 
stretched motionless. The dead animals lie half eaten 
on the dry pans. The grass is parched, the water holes 
empty. 

If a farmer did plant, he expects only a bucketful of 
beans or two sacks of maize from fields that gave 
bushels or tens of sacks last year. Botswana’s rural 
poor are going to have a hard year. 

What has this to do with me, a radio broadcaster 
living comfortably in the capital city? It has more to do 
with me than I really care to comprehend. I am not 
threatened with poverty as I watch my cattle die. My 
winter’s supply of food is not withering before my 
eyes. I will simply use a bit more of the budget for 
essential food and water, and less on extras like fresh 
milk and Sunday afternoon drives. Yet, as a person 
who, by means of radio, enters into many poor 
homes almost every day, the challenge is staggering. 

What do I say to the suffering? This is no time for 
trite words about faith in a loving God. I cannot bring 
myself to casually say “Trust in the Lord with all your 
heart” or to quote some great prophet who shouted 
“Repent, and the Lord will heal your land.” They at 
least suffered with their people. 
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by Henry Unrau 


I have not endured one missed meal or one 
thorn-pierced toe. How can I speak encouragement 
or judgment upon a suffering people? Spiritual 
language has no meaning to the hungry, Collin 
Morris points out in his book Include Me Out. “Only 
the well fed can afford the luxury of a spiritual life,” he 
says. The others, the chronically hungry of the world, 
are too busy looking for their next meal on some 
garbage heap. It is a truth you and I may never under- 
stand. 

What response then? This is the question that dogs 
me these days. What does God say to a religious 
people who live in a country, which was a desert long 
before they came? I can only ask God the questions: 
“Who sinned, master? This man or his father?” “How 
will you bring glory to your name here?” “Lord, all I 
have is five loaves and two fish, but what are they 
among so.many?” 

Perhaps the only comfort is that God understands. 
He grieves that some are forced to live in deserts 
while others hoard rich land and under-utilize it with 
government subsidy. Perhaps the only comfort is to 
say, “God would like it to be better for you, but as yet 
His people have not learned that part of His will.” 
Perhaps the only real response for me is to say, 
“Lord, help me to give until it hurts” and then to do it. 
Charity, says the worn out phrase, begins at home. 

No, it is not a time for religious platitudes. It is a 
time for love such as a radio cannot communicate nor 
a sermon demonstrate. It is a time to give the cup of 
cool water or the last of the flour and oil. It may be 
costly. I may go less than satisfied today. But it is a 
time to give as though! were givingitto Christ. © Aus 
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Hazards of Zaire roads 


YOUTH CAMP II 








What kind of a report would you expect from 
campers who, because of a truck breakdown, arrive 
Friday afternoon at a camp which began on Tuesday 
and will be ending on Sunday evening? Complaints, 
discouragement? That wasn’t the case. They praised 
God for taking care of them while they waited for the 
truck to get fixed. 

The truck broke down only 100 kilometers after 
they began their trip from the Bandundu districts. A 
local mechanic began fabricating a new part for them. 
Three tries and two days later a solution had not been 
found. During this time the campers wondered if they 
should continue or return to their homes. They had a 
two-day trip ahead of them. Camp was to begin on 
Tuesday. As they prayed they felt God wanted them 
to continue the trip. Tuesday they continued in 
prayer and fasted and the fourth try produced a part 
that worked. They were at a place where we could 
not have radio contact with them to know where they 
were or what was happening. 

The travellers continued, planning to arrive at 
Nyanga on Thursday. However, at the final ferry 
crossing a truck was already waiting. Just after they 
arrived two smaller vehicles came speeding in front of 
them to make them fourth in line. As one camper 
said, “God still had some work for us to do.” They 
realized they would be there for night so they put their 
blankets down and asked God to keep the 
mosquitoes away (which He did) and started singing 
songs of praise. 


In Spite of Obstacles 
by Leona Schrag 





Bible Camper 


A driver of one of the other vehicles came up and 
asked, “May I join you even though I am a pagan?” 
They welcomed him. Before the evening was over he 
asked how he might know the joy they had. They 
took their Bibles and showed him the way of salvation. 
He became a new creation in Christ Jesus. He said he 
was going back home to join a prayer group he knew 
about but hadn’t been interested. In the morning he 
brought them a couple of balls of manioc mush to 
eat and they all had their turn at crossing the river. 

About five o’clock Friday afternoon a truck of sing- 
ing campers arrived at Nyanga, welcomed by the 
songs of thanksgiving to God for answered prayer. 
The campers already present had been praying much 
for their arrival. What rejoicing! 
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bie Welcome for the late arrivals 
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This was just one of the problems, and God’s 
answer, in what seemed like a long list. Tuesday 
afternoon for registration we had 14 campers out of a 
possible 66. We wondered if we should have our 
opening session on Tuesday evening or not. We 
decided to go ahead. As I came out of the house to 
go to the opening sessions, I heard some very 
welcome sounds—a truck motor and songs. The 
Kalonda truck had arrived sooner than we thought 
possible and in time for the evening service! About 
that same time a couple of others came walking in 
from a district where the pilot couldn’t land because of 
the condition of the airstrip. He dropped a note telling 
them to walk. They began the trip immediately and 
arrived about six hours later. So we had 27 for the 
beginning. Another came on Wednesday and when 
the Bandundu truck came on Friday we had 46. 
Twenty-seven of our 33 districts were represented. 

Shortly before camp we had word that the 
Nyanga light plant had broken down. The verdict was 
that it would be a long time before it would be 
operating again. We quickly borrowed lanterns to 
send along on the truck. Films were scheduled on the 
program. Monday morning Rich, the MAF pilot, said 
we could borrow his small generator for showing 
them. 

The sound on the projector here at Kalonda does 
not work. We had to get a different projector from 
Kananga. When it was unpacked at Nyanga they 
found that the take-up reel had been forgotten. The 
sound didn’t work either. Messages were sent to 
Kikwit, Kananga and Kalonda for repair parts from 
other projectors. Some parts came from Kalonda on 
Saturday. During the first part of the service Saturday 
evening, Dennis, Charlie, and Rich worked on the 
projector. About the time the message finished they 
found the problem—a blown fuse. We sang a few 
minutes while they set up and thanked God for yet 
another answer to prayer and another solution to one 
of our problems. 






















































Baba Kafutshi teaching 
* SUMMER 1983 





Bible Camp in session 

We had asked Rev. Mukanza to be one of the main 
speakers and he accepted. Later he said he was afraid 
he wouldn't be able to be at the entire camp and it 
would be best if we would get another speaker. He 
did agree to have the final message. I felt his presence 
at camp would be very helpful and prayed that God 
would bring him according to His timing. When camp 
began Rev. Mukanza was in Kinshasa waiting for the 
Administration vehicle to come. Messages kept 
coming that he was delayed, then that he had begun 
his trip, and finally on Saturday about 3:00 p.m. he 
drove in at Nyanga. One more answer to prayer. 

The biggest answer to prayer is evidenced by the 
testimonies of the young people as to what God did in 
their lives in these days. Each time I review them my 
heart is glad and I’m thankful that I could have a part 
in this work of God. 

Our theme for the week was: “Young Christian: 
Ambassador For Christ.” Topics were: The Qualities 
of an Ambassador, The Mission of an Ambassador 
and The Fields of Service of an Ambassador. 

Main speakers were Rev. Kikunga Mavule, Rev. 
Cibulenu Shakayimbo, Rev. Malembe Tshingudi and 
Prof. Kabasele Bantubiabo. Brother Ngoya Muteba 
had morning devotionals. Dennis Schmidt worked 
out a Bible study used for personal meditation, fol- 
lowed by discussion in small groups. 

We had planned recreation and lots of singing. We 
also had special presentations with Baba Kafutshi 
giving lessons on Christian marriage,and Ren Amell a 
presentation on the beginnings and work of MCC. 

Lots of questions were contributed in the question 
box. We had sessions just for answering these. Some 
of the questions were very good and practical. 
Concerns shared in times of private counselling 
showed that God was talking to campers about real 
life situations they face day by day. Cpu 





ol have taken off the old man that I had, I 
have reclothed myself with the new creation. I 
cannot conform myself again to the habits of 
this present age. This Biblical encounter is for 
me a path of glory in which I will teach the 





Was It Worth It? 


@ ‘For me this Bible camp, which was a holy 
time to me, was a way to know what the will of 
God is. By this knowledge I had to reconcile 
myself with my God because I was a lost 
sheep. The light has entered into me because 


of this Bible camp . . . this camp is for me a 
new birth, a revelation and an encounter with 
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@ ‘I wasn’t sure of my salvation before. Now I 
a”) 
am. 





@ ‘This Bible camp helped me to understand 
well the Bible. It has also given me courage to 
ask my God about any kind of problem.” 





@ ‘Following our theme “Young Christian 
Ambassador For Christ,” we see that we need 
to accept Christ as our Chief who sends us 
where He wants.” 








@ ‘I was converted to Jesus Christ our Savior 
not for a short time but forever.” 








@ ‘Before expressing the joy that is illuminating 
my heart, I thank the Savior who desired that 
we should have a personal encounter with 
Him, thank you. I was also full of joy because I 
was among my sisters and brothers of different 
regions and districts with whom this was the 
first time to see each other and to share 
together the divine message.” 











@ ‘This Bible camp surprised me in touching 
on many problems in which I was uninformed. 
I have had much counsel—the usefulness of 
the Bible, the counsel on marriage, to make a 
good choice in the Christian life, and many 
other things.” 





@! praise Jesus in my heart because He has 
just allowed me to live the joy of heaven where 
we will all be around one table.” 





@ ‘What shall I say? Jesus has chosen me to be 
His ambassador and I cannot retreat because in 
desus is eternal life.” 
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A Few Testimonies 





@ ‘This camp was held for my reconciliation, 
my repentance, my preservation. It’s because 
of this that I have deepened my faith in Christ. 
It’s because of this that I covenant to work for 
the Savi 





Here are a few of the testimonies expressed by 
grateful campers: In some cases these reflect direct 
or literal translation into English. 


@ ‘In this Bible camp I have gathered informa- 
tion that I would not have been able to know if 
it wouldn’t have been for this special occasion 
of gold. . . I thank the organizing committee 
that they thought about the young Christians to 
teach rd of God.” 








T Oo am very happy because I’m at peace, I re- 
discovered my life. I was a sinner; it’s because 
of this Bible camp which you organized that | 
have been comforted, that the chains, which 
bound me to do evil, have been cut.” 





@'l ask you to pray for me that this will stay in 
my heart forever and that I will be a good 
ambassador for Christ.” 





@ ‘If my heart were a suitcase I'd open it to 
show everyone how much joy I have.” 








Oia camper who was in the truck which arrived 
very, very late writes:) “The little that I received 
really touched me and resulted in changing my 
heart; from here on I will not continue to be 
that which I was before and I want everyone to 
notice this change in me so that those who 
have not believed in Jesus Christ, that they 
also will repent of their sins.” 















Discussi 





on group praying 
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‘| Diane rumbled in the distance. The service con- 
tinued. A louder, closer thunderclap got everyone’s 
attention, and the minister left. “Why did the minister go 
out during that song?” I wrote on my sheet of notes so 
I wouldn't forget to ask him later. Soon he came back 
and began a ritual I had never seen before. He took 
what appeared to be very fine white corn meal and 
sprinkled it all over the floor of the small church building. 
Then he gave a pinch to each person in the congrega- 
tion, starting with the man on my right. When he got to 
me, at the end of the circle, I politely received whatever- 
it-was with both hands, licked it and swallowed it like 
everyone else. 

It was then that I came to the painful realization that 
the stuff was not corn meal at all. It might have been 
corn once, but since then it had been through a cow 
and a fire. The minister told me they use four kinds of 
ash in church rituals—some from coal, some from sacri- 
fices, some from wood, and some from cow dung. 
He said that what had been used that day was coal ash, 
but he either was trying to make life a little easier for 
his white visitor or he got the labels on his ash pouches 
mixed up. 

The explanation of the ritual? Quite simple. The ash 
applied to building and worshippers was to protect it 
and them from being hit by lightning when the ap- 
proaching storm passed over the village. It is a substitute 
for the protective medicine which can be purchased 
from the traditional doctor (or “medicine man”) whom 
these church people will have absolutely nothing to do 
with now that they have been “converted.” 

I would not have taken part in the ritual if I had 
known what it meant, but I did take part because it was 
one of those “what do I do now?” situations. My rule 
of thumb has been to participate unless I have clear 
reasons not to. I realize this is ticklish business, so let me 
defend myself from some of the thoughts which two 
opposite groups of readers may be thinking about now. 

One group would say, “Stay clear of all rituals which 
you do not fully understand so you won't participate 
in any wrong ones. Otherwise you encourage the people 
to continue with sub-Christian practices.” But let me 
point out that non-participation is not understood by 
Africans as neutrality; it is understood as condemnation. 
“Staying clear” of a ritual which turns out to be accept- 
able when understood may do just as much damage as 
taking part in a ritual which turns out to be unacceptable 
when understood. Therefore it cannot be said that one 
takes a risk only if he participates. He also takes a risk 
if he remains aloof. 





er Do | Do Now? 


by Stan Nussbaum 


Pastor Rantso and Stan 


The other group would say, “Go ahead and partici- 
pate in whatever.the people are doing. Forget your 
doctrinal hangups and accept these worshippers as they 
are.” But indiscriminate participation is valid only if we 
assume that any person or group has the right to wor- 
ship God as they understand Him through rituals of 
their own choosing. If we assume that, we have for- 
gotten the lesson which Nadab and Abihu learned the 
hard way (Leviticus 10:1-2), not to mention the invita- 
tion Paul gave to those who wanted to perpetuate the 
circumcision ritual (Galatians 5:12). 





continued on next page 
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Two weeks after the incident with the lightning medi- 
cine, I was encouraged in my “semi-participant” ap- 
proach by the members of one of my regular Bible 
classes in another village. Without naming the church 
where I had been, I mentioned the incident of the pro- 
tective ash as an example of a wrong practice. The class 
members with curious grins on their faces asked, “Did 
you take some of the medicine?” I admitted that I had, 
not knowing what it meant. They said I had done the 
right thing under those circumstances, but that the next 
time (if there is one) I would be right not to participate 
because I could explain my reservations about the 


practice. AIC altar 


oF 


Rev. and Mrs. Rantso 





Reflections on Experiences Among African Independent Churches 


I chose this extreme example to make my point. In 
this case an instant, public decision was required and 
there was no chance to ask the questions I would 
have liked. It was only my second visit to that congre- 
gation. One would think that in cases where there is 
time to question and reflect, the problems can be re- 
solved and a clear, logical decision can be made for 
or against a given practice. That is not always true as 
I found with respect to two particular customs—drink- 
ing holy water and making thanksgiving sacrifices. 

The “holy water” custom is a weekly ritual in some 
independent churches. They conclude their services 
by filing to the front, drinking a communion cup full 
of water which has been blessed by the minister, and 
going past the line of elders and ministers who put 
their hands on the head of each and pray. All of this 
happens as the congregation repeatedly sings the first 
verse of a common hymn, freely translated: “There 
is a spring of blood at the altar of ransom. This spring 
is medicinal and its power is life (health) .” 

In contrast to the weekly “holy water” rituals, the 
thanksgiving sacrifices tend to be annual. Usually a 
sheep is slaughtered according to the prescriptions of 
Leviticus 3 (for fellowship offerings), though sometimes 
the animal is just killed and no Scripture is read, nor is 
any part of the animal burned on the altar. In all cases I 
have come across, the people insist that they believe the 
sacrifice of Jesus is the once-for-all sacrifice for sin. 
However, in their opinion it replaces only the sin 
offerings of Leviticus 4. Thank offerings of Leviticus 3 
are still in order. One kills an animal for God just as 
he would kill an animal for a very special visitor who 
came for a short stay. They also point out that they are 
sacrificing to God himself, not to ancestral spirits as they 
did before they were “converted.” 

These two rituals are both fairly predictable and they 
are practiced by groups I have come to know fairly well. 
It seems that there may be some potent arguments on 
both sides, and I have not resolved them to my satis- 
faction, much less to yours. What I usually do is drink 
the water but abstain from direct participation in the 
sacrifices if any part of the sacrifice is offered to God by 
burning. (I have not eaten the meat or placed any parts 
of it on an altar, but I have stood in the circle around the 
altar, clapping but not singing with the rest.) I hope that 
is a suitable way of symbolizing my indecision, yet | am 
still not comfortable. 
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Sometimes the discomfort slides over into pain, as 
the night I attended the thanksgiving sacrifice of a 
minister who has been my friend for four years. I could 
not attend the whole night so I went at 3:30 a.m., 
thinking the sacrifice would be made at 4. It had already 
been made when I got there, but the service was still 
going on. Shortly after I arrived, my minister friend 
asked for my car keys. I thought he wanted to make 
sure my car was locked for safety in that part of Maseru. 
In the morning, when the sacrificial meat was served for 
breakfast, I explained that I could not eat it in good con- 
science, though I could eat the other parts of the thanks- 
giving meal. Soon after, I had to leave to attend an- 
other service. Just before I did, my friend asked for my 
keys again. He opened my car and removed a package 
from the front seat, which I am sure contained some of 
the favorite portions of the sacrificed sheep, set apart to 
show me how much my presence and participation was 
valued. Instead of accepting his choice mutton, I was 
making him eat humble pie. 

By describing these difficult situations I hope I have 
provided a little insight and a lot of empathy for those 
who face similar dilemmas. It is an integral part of the 
business of learning from and sharing in what God is 
doing through His people in other cultures. It would be 
wrong to try to duck them by refusing to question both 
our own background and these practices which are so 
“foreign” to us. 

If | could propose a motto for our relations with these 
independent churches, it would be this: “KEEP 
MOVING TOWARD THE PEOPLE.” Go as far as you 
can go. Attend the services. Clap with them. Dance 
with them. Get happy with them. Preach with them. 
Eat with them. Take communion with them. Let them 
wash your feet, and wash theirs (if you can find a 
church where the foot-washing is reciprocal). Attend 
their baptisms at the river. Pray with them. Attend their 
weddings, funerals, and feasts. Try an “all-nighter” 
sometime (you can have all the joys of jet lag without 
even the expense of the plane ticket!) . 

And when the dilemma comes, pray hard for three 
things—wisdom, forgiveness, and love, but the greatest 


of these is love. Os a 


Stan Nussbaum has been doing research on African Inde- 
pendent Churches while working with the ALTK Bible 
teaching program in Lesotho. 
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by Vicki Egli 


Wie life begins shortly after six at this time of year, 
the beginning of winter, when it begins to get light out- 
side. Chickens cluck, roosters crow, women start fires, 
men bring fodder to the cattle, girls go to the spring to 
draw water, young boys milk the cows. Our own “alarm 
clock” starts crying about 6:15 a.m. Morning prepara- 
tions begin: stoke the coal stove, change a diaper, get 
breakfast around, make the beds, sweep the floor, and 
take a trip or two to the outhouse. In the winter there 
are kettles sitting on the coal heater, so we won't have 
to heat water for washing up. But we still have to dump 
it outside afterwards. 

This morning Vicki works at cleaning out cupboards. 
Jim is working at the desk in the bedroom. After devo- 
tions, he proofreads some Bible lessons and then writes 
up a report on last weekend’s Bible conference. Before 
too long the morning sun has dissipated the frost out- 
side and reduced the chill. Vicki puts jackets on Blake 
and Paul and sends them outside to play with their trucks. 
Blake wanders off with his friends and Paul jabbers with 
"Me Maphiniase who is washing clothes outside. This is 
a good time for Vicki to have her devotions while the 
house is quiet. 


After a soup and sandwich lunch, Jim returns to 
work at the desk. After Vicki washes the dishes and 
writes a letter, she goes with the boys to visit some 
neighbors. Mid-afternoon Jim takes the boys in the car 
to the post office in a nearby village. He picks up and 
mails letters there, and tries unsuccessfully to make 
some phone calls on the post office’ phone. Before 
returning home, he also buys flour and powdered milk 
at the nearby store. 

By 4:30, the sun is already low in the*Wwinter sky. 
Children play outside. Adults have returned from the 
fields and sit and talk. Blake and Paul play with the 
older children outside, and Jim visits with villagers. 
Inside Vicki is fixing supper—beans, cornbread, pump- 
kin, and cabbage salad. 

At 5:30 it’s time to light the lamp and have supper. 
After supper Vicki does the dishes while Jim bathes the 
boys in a plastic tub in front of the coal heater. Then 
the boys play and look at books with us. By 7:45 they 
are both fast asleep. 

Now there’s time to relax and enjoy the warm glow 
from the coal heater, to talk and pray together and 
read a letter that we received today. At nine o’clock 


Views tora a Thhlaancuesee ; it’s time to stoke the heater again and blow out the lamp. 
Vicki helping with clay and cow dung plastering € Ar 
Blake and friends pretending initiation school 
Paul Egli carried by Maphiniease 
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*Summer in North America is the time of winter in southern Africa. 











I receive so much more 
than I could ever give. 


- Opportunities Unlimited 


by Charles Buller 


What a privilege to be used for the upbuilding of 
God’s Kingdom! What a priceless opportunity to dis- 
cover one’s gifts, talents, strengths and weaknesses 
through doing! 

When | arrived in Kinshasa I was immediately taken 
to a small meeting of young people gathered to share 
their experiences and God’s Word. This cluster of 
twenty-five hungry souls constituted the whole of youth 
activity for the eight area Mennonite churches (CMZ). I 
soon became part of their activities, spending as much 
time as possible learning their songs, their joys, their 
difficulties, their homes, their lives. Total friendship was 
my primary concern. From this growing relationship 
sprang the vision for new groups, youth retreats, evan- 
gelistic campaigns, monthly city-wide youth rallies and 
youth leadership forums. 

Now we have eight enthusiastic groups of young 
people meeting weekly to discover the meaning of dis- 
cipleship in the New Kingdom. Working with a leader- 
ship team, I circulate regularly among these groups rais- 
ing up new leaders, teaching God’s Word and sharing 
in the joys and trials of life. | receive so much more than 
I could ever give. 

I praise God for the direction I have received for my 
own life through this assignment. It has confirmed God’s 
calling on my life for a lifetime of service. This confir- 
mation has not come only through the observable suc- 
cesses, but through the failures as well. Many times I 
found myself “at the end of my rope” weeping before 
the Lord for direction, wisdom, forgiveness and 
comfort. Through burns and bruises I am learning the 
dangers of stepping out on personal wisdom and know- 
how. David said it well, “Unless the Lord builds the 
house, they labor in vain who build it . . .” 

My dual role as English professor and youth director 
for Kinshasa Mennonite churches has proved an inval- 
uable experience. To be sure, my background as an MK 
in Zaire has contributed vitally to my quick adaptation. 
For this | am- most grateful. Yet, | am discovering the 
importance of approaching each new challenge with a 
child-like faith and teachability. It is this inner attitude, 
I believe, that has guarded me at times from chronic 
frustration and even “burn-out.” There’s a lesson to be 
gained from every circumstance—be it good or bad. 


Baan 
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An excerpt from a letter written by a 
group of Zaire young people in Kinshasa. 
For them English would be a third or 
even fourth language, thus the some- 
times different ways of expressing their 
thoughts. 


W. have nine parishes for the church in Kinshasa 
and each parish has a group of youth which is helping 
young people to grow like Christ. We have some 
leaders for each one of our groups to train or to share 
good news with others in the group, and each group 
is working with the church together. We mean that 
the youth don’t do something without having touched 
the pastor or the deacon of the parish. 

Most of our groups have meeting on Saturday 
afternoon from 3:00 p.m. up to 5:00 p.m. Other 
groups have meeting on Monday from 4:00 p.m. up 
to 6:00 p.m. 

We feel that the Lord is working really among us. 
That’s all we should say of our activities in groups. 

We've got brother Charlie Buller among us as a real 
brother in the family of each one of us. Charlie is a 
man who fears God, and he has a real thirst to show 
others what God wants each one of us to do to please 
Him. Charlie is loved by his gentleness, kindness, and 
love for one another, sharing of Good News 
(Scriptures), visit of our youth activities in each parish 
every month, planning of a month’s meeting for all 
the groups, to share and to praise the Lord in the 
same place, retreat’s organization, evangelization 
campaigns and so many other things. 

We are very glad of the ministry of Charlie among 
us. Really, we study much through him. We thank 
you very much for having sent Charlie among us. 
Thanks a lot once more. 


Ley 
Le AA AA 
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Kasai River 


things are about Norm 6 


Ts sun is just sinking into the Kasai and the 
evening is beautiful. We wish you were here. 

Things are about normal here. The truck is two 
days overdue from a Kinshasa trip. The Chev pickup 
is down for repairs. The Ford truck went to the 
sawmill yesterday and came home last night with 
what looked to be a broken front spring. The light 
plant is still not running, and the cistern down at the 
spring has filled up with sand. We worked on that two 
days this past week and didn’t really accomplish 
much. The cement blocks have so deteriorated that 
the sand flows right through, so we have a lot of sand 
and very little water. I work on it in the gaps between 
the emergency jobs. 

Two weeks ago we took two students into the 
garage on a training program that is to last six weeks. 
They are going to school at Djoka Punda. They have 
worked out quite well so far. They have had a lot of 
classroom work but no experience. If there is one 
thing we can give them here it is experience. Last 
week we had to repair the water pump on the 
Toyota. We had to convert a Ford water pump seal to 
a Toyota.We also put a new clutch in the Toyota and 
adjusted the bearings in the differential so they are 
getting some “experience.” Now they will get to take 
a front spring off of a Ford truck. That is a “fun 
experience.” This week they will probably get a 
chance to shovel sand out of a cistern. (That may not 
be mechanical but it is an experience.) 

Well, it is now Sunday morning and I am feeling 
the results of sitting on a hard board for eight hours 
yesterday. I hope the church service doesn’t last into 
the afternoon today. 
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From a subsequent report: 

Our water system is working well. We have plenty of 
water and the pump works good. By the first of July I 
hope to start pumping water to the village. If it 
happens the women will be happy. 

Iam sure there were a lot of good things happening 
today, but not in the garage. It started early. The Ford 
truck was to go for a load of gravel. Well, it wouldn’t 
start. They had tightened the battery clamps and 
somehow managed to pull it against the post. The 
battery was dead, the clamp was melted and the 
rubber on the battery had a hole in it. Eventually it 
got on the road. 

On the ten o'clock radio net I got word that the 
Bedford truck was at Idiofa with a “dead tire.” They 
blew out a tire on the last trip to Kinshasa. | bought 
two new tires on that trip. I don’t know what they did 
to this one. 

This afternoon | lost my keys someplace in the 
garage. Someone must have picked them up as they 
are not to be found. That meant change all the locks. 
So went the day. 

Not all days are that bad. Oh yes, since we are out 
of gas here I told the driver to stop in Tshikapa and 
buy gas for the truck. There wasn’t any gas there so 
they went to Dibumba. The man wasn’t there so they 
sat and waited until 3:00. We will try again tomorrow. 


“ee A 


Mechanics, Jim Christensen and John Pauls 


Cian from correspondence by 


Jim Christensen 


Jim Christensen came out of retirement and volunteered as 
“chief mechanic” responsible for the operations of the CMZ 
garage at Kalonda, Zaire. 
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GOING BACK ne 


Donna Colbert left June 28 for a few weeks of study in 
Gochenée, Belgium enroute back to Zaire for a second term. 
Donna worked at the Lycée Miodi girls school at Nyanga 
from 1979 to 1982. Her new assignment will be based at 
Kalonda where she will have a support role in the Central 
Pharmacy with responsibilities for distribution of medical 
supplies throughout the region. Donna is from Warsaw, 
Indiana where her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Colbert, 
still live. She is a member of the Brookside Evangelical 
Mennonite Church of Fort Wayne. 


In August, Peter and Gladys Buller return to Zaire for 
their seventh term of service. They will rejoin the faculty of 


the Theological Institute in Kinshasa known as ISTK. The 


Bullers have been involved with this pastor's training school 


since its inception. They are originally from the Mountain 
Lake community where Peter’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter J. Buller, and Gladys’ mother, Mrs. Jacob Klassen, 
still live. The Bullers are presently members of the Deep 
Run West Mennonite Church in Pennsylvania. During fur- 
lough they made their home in Goshen, Indiana. They 
have three children, James, and Jeanette, both living in 
Goshen, and Charles, working in Kinshasa with AIMM as 
a mission volunteer. 


Mary Epp leaves for Zaire in August to resume a teaching 
ministry at the Bible Institute at Kalonda. She first left for 
service in Africa in 1958, arriving on the field shortly before 
the Independence events and subsequent evacuation of 
mission personnel. She returned to Zaire in 1961 and 
taught on the secondary school level at several places 
including TASOK, Nyanga Secondary School, and Lycée 
Miodi, the girls school at Nyanga. In 1980 she joined the 
staff of the Bible Institute. Mary is a member of the Hanley 
Mennonite Church, Hanley, Saskatchewan. She has 
made her North American home in Saskatoon. 



















Elda Hiebert of Elbing, Kansas, is returning to Zaire after 
a five-year absence. She first went to Zaire in 1963. As a 
trained nurse she has worked with the maternities of 
Mukedi and Nyanga. During her last term she trained mid- 
wives at the Kalonda hospital. She will be resuming her 
service at Nyanga as an instructor in midwifery. Elda is a 
graduate of Grace College of the Bible, Bethe! Deaconess 
School of Nursing, and Bethel College. She is a member 
of the Zion Mennonite Church in Elbing. 
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Gordon and Jarna Claassen will be leaving for Zaire in 
September. Initially they will be involved in a support 
ministry in the city of Kinshasa with plans to move into 
evangelism and discipling ministries with the Zaire churches 
in due course. Gordon was born in India to missionary 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. Curt Claassen. He attended Grace 
College of the Bible, graduated from LeTourneau College 
and took some studies at Mennonite Biblical Seminary. 
Gordon served previously with AIMM in Zaire as a 
mechanic for three years. Following that assignment he 
traveled a year and a half by motorcycle from Bangladesh 
through the Middle East to Europe. It was in Cyprus that 
he met Jarna who was working with Youth With A Mission. 
Jarna was born in Kuopio, Finland, the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Aarre Rautokoski. Before her time of service in 
Cyprus, Jarna worked for Worldwide Evangelization 
Crusade (WEC) in England and Finland. Gordon and 
Jarna are parents of a son, Joshua Nico, born in Finland 
September 11, 1982. Gordon is a member of the Swiss 
Mennonite Church, Whitewater, Kansas. Jarna is a 
member of the Free Church of Finland. 


Harlan and Claire deBrun and their three children, 
Guy, age 8, Sarah, 6, and Ruth, 4, leave August 9 for 
Lesotho. They will be relating to African Spiritual Churches 
in Bible teaching ministries. Born in Boston, the son of 
Guy and Jacquiline deBrun, Harlan is a graduate of Spring- 
field College and Gordon-Conwell Seminary. Claire, the 
daughter of Bennett and June Becker also graduated from 
Springfield with a major in English. After experience in 
youth and inner city work as well as teaching, the deBruns 
moved to Maine where Harlan was Pastor of the Waldo- 
boro Baptist Church. Larry Hills, now serving in the 
Transkei with AIMM, was Harlan’s assistant pastor during 
those years. The deBruns spent the school year of ’82-’83 
at the Mission Training Center at Associated Biblical Semi- 
naries, Elkhart. They were commissioned- May 22, 1983 
at the Silver Street Mennonite Church of Goshen, where 
they are now members. 


Sandra Friesen, a member of the Evangelical Mennonite 
Brethren Church of Steinbach, Manitoba, leaves in 
September for Le Chambon for French lauguage study 
following which she will join the staff of the Bible Institute 
at Kalonda, Zaire. Sandra is the daughter of Pastor and 
Mrs. David K. Friesen of the Richer Fellowship EMB Church 
near Steinbach. She is a graduate of Bethany Bible Institite, 
Hepburn, Sask., and Steinbach Bible College with a missions 
major. In the Summer of 1979 she worked with Greater 
Europe Mission in Belgium. Sandra will begin her teaching 
responsibilities at the Bible Institute during 1984. 
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Nancy Graber leaves the latter part of August for a two- 
year assignment in Kinshasa, Zaire. She will assist at the 
AIMM Hostel for missionary children along with respon- 
sibilities with the guest house. Nancy brings an understand- 
ing to her role since, she, too, grew up in Zaire as an AIMM 
MK (missionary kid) and also attended TASOK (The 
American School of Kinshasa) where the hostel children 
study. She is the daughter of Archie and Irma Graber of 
; Stryker, Ohio, and is a member of the Evangelical Men- 
nonite Church of Archbold, Ohio. A graduate of Taylor 
University with a major in Education, Nancy also earned a 
Master’s degree from the University of Toledo. She has 
been teaching in the Pettisville, Ohio, schools. 








Following language study and a course in tropical medicine 
in Brussels, Dr. Gary and Maureen Groot of Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, will serve with the Medical Commission of 
the Mennonite Church in Zaire at Kalonda. A son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nick Groot, Gary holds an MD degree from the 
University of Saskatchewan. Maureen, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Menno J. Penner of Rosthern is a graduate of 
Rosthern Junior College and earned degrees in Sociology 
and Social Work from the University of Saskatchewan. 
The Groots are members of the Mt. Royal Mennonite 
Church of Saskatoon. 


Paul and Lois Thiessen, members of the Blumenort 
Evangelical Mennonite Church of Blumenort, Manitoba, 
have been commissioned for linguistic ministries in Upper 
Volta. They leave for Le Chambon, France in early Sep- 
tember for a period of language study in French before 
moving to their West African assignment in mid-1984. 
Both are graduates of Steinbach Bible Institute and Brier- 
crest Bible Institute as well as the SIL linguistic program in 
Dallas, Texas. Paul is the son of Mrs. Margaret Thiessen 
of Blumenort. Lois’ parents are Mr. and Mrs. Edmar Fast 
of El Paso, Texas. The Thiessen’s served as short-term 
workers with the Evangelical Mennonite Conference in a 
ministry to the Saulteaux Indians in Kamsack. They are 
parents of Joshua Paul, born January 19, 1981 and Ruth 
Helene, born April 28, 1983. 
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Kasai Cherry Pie 


SOO RIAL 
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Tea time in the heart of Zaire. After a busy day our 
missionary hosts invite us for an afternoon snack including— 
can it be—cherry pie? Here along the Kasai River? 

Cherries don’t grow in this part of the world. Papayas, 
mangoes, bananas, or pineapple could be expected, but this 
treat? This imported western dessert is obviously a ‘‘luxury’’! 
What would people back home think? The luxury of cherry 
pie in the tropics! 

Pie certainly is not an everyday occurrence here, not even 
an every holiday feature. The carefully kept tin on the pantry 
shelf has been saved for a special occasion. More than likely it 
arrived in a gift box of goodies from family or friends. Now it 
is shared with a visiting guest. Yet we joke about taking a 
picture of the pies. Dare we show that to folks back home? Or 
would they misunderstand? 

Why the uneasiness about enjoying a piece of pie? Is it 
because missionaries feel guilty about eating an occasional 
American pastry while nationals have manioc? Not really. 
Nationals, too, have their treats. Many a retired missionary 
would gladly trade all the pastries of North America to again 
share some of those fresh tropical fruits at a national 
Christian’s table. 

Nor is it a question of an extravagant western diet of rich 
foods. These workers do practice a simple lifestyle and 
frequently share the region’s limited menu. They do eat their 
share of manioc. 

No, these vague guilt feelings seem to stem from the idea 
that perhaps some people back home may think missionaries 
should not be enjoying themselves too much in the service of 
the Lord. Somehow mission workers have come to believe 
that some folks back home expect them to do without any 
extras; that obedience to the Great Commission implies being 
deprived of any treats. 

Does that dichotomy still exist? Are there those who would 
raise eyebrows over a cherry pie on a missionary’s table but 
will thoroughly enjoy the abundance of a carry-in supper at 
their local church? Do missionaries still need to justify the 
rare piece of pie while friends back home try to decide which 
of the fourteen flavors they will have? Or is it just in their 
imagination that such double standards exist? 

Pies, of course, are not the real issue. Go ahead, enjoy 
your dessert (if your diet allows it). But let’s reassure the 
workers we send that we will not judge them by a different 
standard than we use to evaluate our own lifestyle choices. 
Just because they are ‘‘missionaries’’ does not mean there 
should be little enjoyment in a life of serving. There can be 
moments for the fragrances and flavors of the home left 
behind. Even a piece of cherry pie along the Kasai. _RWG 
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v, The Question of Giving 


by Marjorie Neuenschwander 


I have turned the question over and over in my mind. 
In Zaire there is no end to what one could give. I keep 
learning every day. What I have learned hasn’t always 
been by the easiest methods. 

Months ago | was in the market place with my Tshiluba 
instructor. Coming towards us was an old man wearing 
the remains of what was once a rather nice pair of 
shoes. I thought as I met his eye, “I have the means to 
buy you a brand new pair of shoes.” He came toward 
us, stopped in front of me, held out his hand and 
said in Tshiluba, “Have mercy on me.” Influenced by 
the crowd around me, | looked at many faces turned 
my way to see what I was going to do. I imagined 
twenty more hands held out if I indeed gave to this 
first man.I turned to my Zairian Tshiluba instructor 
and asked, “If I give to this man, will I be obligated to 
give to all the others here I see in need?” He looked 
at me and without hesitating said, “This man is the 
only one asking you for anything.” 

I gave what meant nothing to me, but meant some- 
thing to him, for he thanked me and went on. 

At home I thought about what had happened that 
morning. How quickly I had been influenced by what 
others might do, and what result my giving to one 
might have upon the rest of the money I had with me. 
I recalled the teachings of Jesus. He was always in 
crowds, and He was always being asked for help. 
Jesus would ask specifically what they wanted Him to 
give them, and He never refused anyone. I’ve started 
doing this at the door when someone comes. | ask 
them specifically what they are in need of. So many 
times they ask for something that is nothing for me to 
give to them, but it will make a difference for them if 
they have it. 

This morning as I was sitting in the living room with 
my company, there was a rap at the door. I answered 
the door and immediately recognized the young 
fellow standing there. He is not from our village, but 
his scarred face leaves an impression on a person. His 
reputation of stealing has also marked him for the 
worse. I asked what he wanted, but his deformed jaw 
mashed his words so badly, that I couldn’t understand 
what it was that he wanted. I had closed my heart to 
him the minute I saw who it was. I referred him to the 
Pastor and quickly returned to my company. 


continued on next page 
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Later after lunch | put a wicker chair in the sun and 
continued reading a book I’d begun earlier entitled, 
Anointed for Burial, by Todd and DeAnn Burke. 
Todd was working in Cambodia and witnessing the 
power of God among the people there. He shared an 
incident of a soldier asking very arrogantly for $2. 
This was such a small amount of money for him, but it 
would have been a lot for the soldier. Todd became 
impatient and forcefully ushered the fellow out of the 
building. Afterwards he sensed deep conviction and 
was later humbled by what he read in his devotions 
that day in Matt. 5:39-48. As I read Todd’s story | 
had a flash-back of the scarred face at my door this 
morning, and I had a sick sensation in the pit of my 
stomach. He quoted the verses: “Do not resist him 
who is evil . . . give to him who asks of you, and do 
not turn away from him who wants to borrow from 
you... love your enemies and pray. . . in order 
that you may be sons of your Father.” 

Todd continues that he saw the soldier later on in 
the day, went to him, took him into his office, asked 
his forgiveness for his impatience, and told him that 
the Lord loved him so much that He had scolded him, 
Todd, for treating this man the way he had that 
morning. He gave him twice what he had asked for 
and said, “This is the second mile; I don’t give you 
this because I think you need it or deserve it, but 
because I love you and want you to know that God 
loves you.” 

I read this and wished I'd been more patient this 
morning. It hadn’t been 15 minutes since I read this 
when the same young fellow came walking around 
the corner of my house looking for me. I asked 
myself, “Could this be the Lord giving me a second 
chance to put into practice what I had just learned?” 
I looked at the man and asked him what he wanted. 
This time my heart wasn’t closed to what he was 
saying, and | felt my eyes filling with tears. He said 
he’d been all around the station and hadn’t gotten 
anything today so he came back to my house. He was 
asking for a machete, a big knife, that would help him 
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do the work in the fields. I asked him the price of it. It 
would be the equivalent to $1.25. I took a big breath 
because I was touched at this whole situation. Then I 
told him that I had thought about him just prior to his 
coming, and that the book I was holding had just 
taught me a lesson. I shared with him the verses in 
Matt. 5, and told him I’d been impatient with him this 
morning, but I would give him the money this 
afternoon because the Lord had instructed me to do 
so. 

He sat on the porch while I went to get him the 
money. I came out and sat beside him. I told him that 
I knew in the past he had taken things, and that the 
Lord knew his heart and some day he’d have to give 
an account of what he did on this earth. I told him 
that the Lord loved him and that it was time to start 
living for him. I handed him the money for the 
machete and added some to it so he could go back 
home on the bus. Then I asked him why he had come 
back to my house after I’d been so impatient with him 
this morning, almost six hours before. He said when 
he hadn’t gotten anything all day, he knew he was to 
come back to me. It is strange because I’ve never 
given this man anything before at my door, so I told 
him that the Lord had sent him. I’m sure he sensed 
the difference in my attitude. As he sat there with the 
money in his hands I’m sure I saw tears in his eyes. 
I’m not sure if the tears were from gratitude for the 
money, or from the remorse he may have felt as I told 
him the truth about his past. 

He thanked me and thanked me for the money, 
but I quickly told him to thank the Lord because He 
had instructed me to give it to him. I also added that 
out of my obedience he was helped, and that he 
could help others if he would hear what the Lord was 
saying to him and obey His words. He folded the bills 
in his hands and walked away. 

I’m finding that giving is not a choice on our part, 
but our actions in obedience to the teachings of Jesus. 
How important it is to know what He teaches us to do 
in His Word about the very things we turn over in our 
minds, but neglect to hear with our spirits. “He who 


has ears let him hear.” 
Baus 
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Bible Instiiute Student Body, Kalonda = 


The Bible Institute 


Church Leadership Training at Kalonda 


by Mary Epp 


Siene entering our Bible Institute are usually young 
couples chosen and sent by their church districts as future 
evangelists or pastors. The men are now required to 
have completed six years of. primary school and four 
years of secondary school. 

Male students have Bible study courses, Bible Doctrine, 
Homiletics, Evangelism, Practical Christian Work, Bible 
and Church History, French, English, a little Math, 
Teacher’s Training, Psychology, Christian Education, 
Typing, Woodworking, History and Geography. 

The women are to have at least six years of primary 
school upon entrance. Preferably they should also have 
two years of secondary school. Practically it does not 
work out this way because the couple is chosen accord- 
ing to the man’s qualifications. 

The women’s courses are similar to the men’s but 
taught at a lower level and not in French but Tshiluba. 
They have Sewing, Cooking and Child Care classes 
instead of some of the men’s classes. The men have six 
classes a day, the women three or four. 

The church in Zaire continues the training of pastors 
on the Bible Institute level because its area includes a 
vast territory in which one finds a few large church centers 
strewn among many small villages little touched by 
modern civilization. Some of these have heard very little 
of the gospel. Life continues in the traditional manner 
with few of the modern conveniences of the bigger 
centers. 

Pastors trained in the city have learned to appreciate 
and expect a more modern way of life. They may be 
quite happy to work in the larger centers in the bush. 
The church continues to look for pastors trained on a 
lower level. They want the Bible Institute graduates to 
go out as evangelists and pastors into the outlying areas. 
Since the Bible Institute students are trained within the 
church constituency and not educated so far above the 
average village person, they will be closer to the people. 
They will identify with the village folk and speak to their 
needs; they will love them and so become real pastors 
of the flock. 

We have achieved some of the goals. Some of the 
graduates have very good reports. But taking a job be- 
cause you are not qualified for another does not assure 
dedication. 
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In a land where government-recognized diplomas 
seem to be necessary to gain public respect, a school for 
less than secondary school graduates finds little recogni- 
tion. Bible Institute students gave the impression of feel- 
ing extremely unappreciated. They seemed to struggle 
against an inferiority complex. 

A sense of inferiority has very little in common with 
true humility. These feelings will not prepare our stu- 
dents to be honest, humble, understanding, compas- 
sionate pastors of the bush people we wish them to 
become. 

One reason the students felt so unappreciated was 
that, though districts had sent them and had promised 
to support them, about half of the districts sent nothing, 
according to director and students. Others sent a little 
erratically, while one or two kept their promise almost 
completely. Those who were well supported by their 
districts were more relaxed and had a greater desire to 
cooperate and serve. These students wanted to return 
to their home districts while some others claimed their 
district leaders felt threatened by them and did not wish 
their return. They thought this was one reason their 
support didn’t come in. 

Under God, we must give our director and students 
a sense of worth, a sense of having the backing of a 
supportive group. We, the staff, must be people of in- 
tegrity that live out their Christianity and educate their 
students to the best of their ability. An atmosphere of 
deep Christian love should permeate our school. We 
must remember our students and each other before 
God. We must seek to give our students courage and 
guidance as they try to find their identity. We must help 
them study and find answers in the Word of God for 
their spiritual problems and the many problems of daily 
living in Zaire. We must stick with them as they seek to 
find their way and seek to help others find theirs. We 
must help them keep their robes clean as they pick their 
way through a world of corruption. We must encourage 
them to walk with God. Then, by following the foot- 
«steps of Christ they shall become real shepherds of His 


sheep. 
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Sees methods of theological training can be like 
the strands of a rope. Alongside each other they strengthen 
and complement and are stronger than one or two 
methods could be by themselves. 


Strands of a Rope § 7 : 


Some Methods for Training 
by dim Egli 








When AIMM began work with Independent Churches 
in Botswana and Lesotho the method of Biblical instruc- 
tion adopted was extension education. The stance was 
stated: “We accept the standard TEE (Theological Edu- 
cation by Extension) concept as a basic model but are 
always prepared to adapt it to local needs and situa- 
tions.” Now this statement may seem quite restrictive, 
but at the time it was a move in the right direction. Real- 
izing the vast inadequacies and limitations of residential 
education, it was an attempt to say that a more informal 
decentralized form of instruction was preferred, one that 
would be able to relate to churches at grass roots level. 

The extension method met different responses in the 
two countries. In Lesotho, Independent Churches are 
smaller and fewer. Classes have been started over the 
years, but many have dwindled and some vanished. 
One problem is that leaders have failed to be part of the 
classes. They have been threatened by the possibility of 
sitting next to younger but more educated persons who 
could read and perform better in a classroom situation. 
After several years it became obvious that if the Bible 
teaching program depended entirely on extension 
classes it would wither. 

In Botswana the program has done much better in 
the number of students and classes. Participation by 
leaders has also been greater, though still not as much 
as one would hope. The method itself has carried some 
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In 1982 we began using weekend Bible conferences. 
The conferences have set teaching in a more festive and 
less pedantic setting. There is an eager joyous spirit and 
instruction is more likely to have impact and take root. 
Conferences seem more culturally appropriate and re- 
sponse has been significantly increased. Yet instead of 
competing the extension classes and conference 
methods complement and strengthen each other. Con- 
ferences have created increased interest and participation 
in the classes. And the classes have provided the most 
faithful and enthusiastic supporters of the conferences. 
Like two strands of a rope the two methods belong side 
by side. Then they are strongest and most effective. 

Still a multi-strand rope is much stronger than one 
with only two cords.So we are presently seeking to use 
yet additional methods and approaches. In particular, 
we are attempting more informal ministries, relating 
more closely to individual churches and leaders. This 
type of ministry is strengthened by the other methods 
and at the same time generates more interest for the 
conferences and classes. 

Book ministry is a strand that we have added as we 
try to strengthen and lengthen the rope of training. Re- 
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definite liabilities. It sets Christian faith in a basically cog- sponse has been very positive to sales of Bibles, study 30 
nitive setting, it was most relevant to those who could materials and books on family life and development. O80 
read and write well, Scripture was to be learned and While the methods overlap to an extent, each deals Wy 
assimilated by the mind. The classroom situation can fail with special needs and appeals to a somewhat different Bo 
to relate to life in its totality. audience. The rope is made stronger as independent Un 
Church people acquire more resources. As various 09 
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Zaire Leadership Training 


By Peter Buller 













she major need for this decade is not the creation of | 
new leadership training institutions or the expansion of | 
existing ones. Rather the need is for the theological | 
training of select Zairians on college and graduate levels — 
so that the church in Zaire will have its own personnel to | 
take initiative to exploit existing areas of leadership train- | 
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\* ISTK, the Theological College at Kinshasa 


Theological students, Kelendende and Lwadi 


Pastoral and church leadership training for the Men- 
nonite church in Zaire from the 20’s to the 40’s consisted 
basically of four station Bible Schools. Here students 
having completed up to five years of primary school 
received two years of Bible teaching. These schools 
produced the first generation of church leaders among 
whom were such giants as Pastor Mazemba and Pastor 
Kazadi. 

The 50’s saw two thrusts in pastoral leadership train- 
ing. From 1953 to 1960 two-year Bible schools called 


“schools of evangelism” operated at Nyanga, Charles- 


ville and Mukedi. Students tended to be primary school 
graduates who were not able to enter the newly estab- 
lished mission junior high schools of the 50’s. A few 
of them became pasiors. These schools in a sense 
revived the earlier station Bible Schools. The disrup- 
tions of Independence ended them. 

The second and very significant thrust in pastor 
leadership training was the establishment of the Bible 
Institute at Kalonda in 1953. The first entering class 
consisted of older men already serving in responsible 
church leadership including such men as Pastors Falanga 
and Kabanga Tom. The second class consisted of some- 
what younger men, some having had the lower level of 
teacher training. The Institute has continued in spite of 
several short interruptions due to unstable national con- 
ditions. Students were chosen from those who had 
junior high through partial high school education. The 
Bible Institute has remained the primary source of church 
leaders and pastors over the years. Leadership for the 
Bible Institute has been Zairian for the past six years, the 
director being Pastor Malembe, a graduate of Kinshasa’s 
ISTEK. Graduates from ISTK can supply staffing needs 
for the Bible Institute. As long as the Mennonite Church 
of Zaire(CMZ) desires it, limited missionary personnel 
should be provided. 

The Bible Institute accepted a class of 20 new students 
last fall. Pastor Malembe envisions accepting a new class 
every other year and changing the duration of studies 
from a three-year to a four-year cycle. He also envisions 
the possibility of adding supplementary high school 
courses which would enable graduating students to 
write high school graduation exams at government cen- 
ters, and thus obtain the equivalent of a high school 
diploma in addition to their Bible Institute instruction. 





continued on next page 
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The mid-60’s saw the beginning of another phase of 
church leadership training when the theological school 
opened at Kajiji in a joint venture with the Mennonite 
Brethren church. The entrance level was at least four 
years of a six-year high school program. The best known 
church leader to emerge from the first class which grad- 
uated in 1968 was Pastor Kabangy, the late head of 
the CMZ. 

In the fall of 68 the theological school at Kajiji joined 
with a similar school at Kimpese to create a united evan- 
gelical theological school serving five church groups. 
This newly created school moved to a new Kinshasa 
campus in 1969. Until 1975 four years of high school 
were required for entrance. At that time a full six-year 
high school diploma was required. And the school cycle 
became that of three years instead of four. The name 
was changed to a Superior Institute of Theology of 
Kinshasa (ISTK). Throughout Zaire, the name “Superior 
Institute” is given to a level of school that corresponds to 
the lower cycle of the university program. 

The Kinshasa Institute (ISTK) is presently our highest 
level of church leadership training. It is actually on a 
three-year junior college level. Its diploma enables grad- 
uates to receive a salary at government-set levels in the 
public school system of church or state. ISTK has a pro- 
gram oriented towards pastoral ministry as well as teach- 
ing Bible in primary and high school systems. Some 
graduates from the Kinshasa Institute can continue 
theological studies in the upper university cycle to obtain 
the equivalent of a college Bible major. Such an upper 
level university cycle is presently operated by the Prot- 
estant Churches of Zaire (ECZ) and is known as a Theo- 
logical Faculte located in Kinshasa. It is the only such 
school available in Zaire. 

The latest arrival on the scene, the TEE program, 
is largely a lay leadership training program that has had 
a good response in both rural and city areas. 
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Peter Buller teaching Greek at ISTK 
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Here then is where we are in 1983. We have three 
levels of CMZ leadership training: TEE, the Bible Institute 
four-year program on the high school level, and the 
Kinshasa Superior Institute on the junior college level. 
What needs to be done for the future? What are the real 
needs of the church in leadership training for the rest of 
the 80’s and beyond? 

The church in Zaire has a strong movement among 
lay people to become involved in church life. This is 
partly the result of the multiplication of lay people en- 
gaged in business and commerce. They are insisting on 
being heard in the church they are being asked to sup- 
port. Lay people in the cities are starting new parishes. 
Of the ten parishes in the city of Kinshasa, every one 
was started because of laymen’s initiatives. This laymen’s 
movement will continue to spark interest in the TEE 
program. In the years ahead it needs to be developed to 
its full potential. Graduates of the Superior Institute 
at Kinshasa and the Kalonda Institute have the educa- 
tional background to animate the TEE program. A 
Kinshasa Institute graduate, Mr. Kabasele presently 
heads the TEE program. Informed biblically trained lay 
leaders are the cornerstone of a healthy expanding 
church. 

The Kalonda Bible Institute program will be the focal 
point for pastoral training over the next decade. Its lead- 
ership has taken an imaginative, forward looking view. 
Recent program changes are aimed at raising the edu- 
cational level of the Institute because more of its grad- 
uates will be serving parishes whose members have had 
education beyond primary school. Expansion of the 
Bible Institute to an entering class of 15 to 20 students 
each year would still fall short of meeting the pastoral 
needs in the next decade. Finances are the limiting 
factor, not the potential outlet for ministry. 
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ISTK in Kinshasa provides a junior college level lead- 
ership training for the CMZ church. At the present 
rhythm of entering students this would supply for the 
entire church about four graduates a year. This is very 
little when one thinks of the potential need for teachers 
of Bible in a large church school system of at least 20,000 
students. There are increasing pastoral situations and 
church administrative needs that require those having at 
least a Bible education on the junior college level. The 
80’s will see a greatly increased need in the CMZ for 
ISTK grads. 

Do the 80’s suggest real needs in church leadership 
training beyond the three levels, the highest being junior 
college? Five Zairian church groups work together at the 
Kinshasa Institute. Of these five churches only one has 
not yet supplied Zairian teaching personnel to the Insti- 
tute,our own Mennonite church, the CMZ. Only the 
two Mennonite churches supply missionary personnel 
to ISTK. If we are serious about a trained leadership 
for the Zairian church we must move into a program of 
forming a minimum number of qualified Zairians to 
begin replacing missionary personnel at the Kinshasa 
Institute. 

I am not speaking of a mass training program. The 
key factor is not number but the quality and the Christian 
dedication of the candidates. The church can absorb a 
relatively small number of college and post-college grads 
in its program at this point. But let us also have the vision 
to realize that this small number will expand in the years 
ahead. The small number makes it no less important. 
Failure to supply that personnel need now could cripple 
the church in the years ahead. Anything less than a 
thoroughly evangelical orientation in leadership training 
would be a major disservice to the church. 
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Other avenues of leadership training may open up 
which are not primarily academic but rather practical 
and spiritual. These may have as great or greater a 
potential impact for spiritual life in the church as do our 
traditional programs. The center for the training of church 
evangelists, pioneered by Willis Braun, in Kinshasa 
may be one of the most significant developments for the 
life of the African church of this decade. 

Selected church leaders can also attend a five-month 
intensive course in evangelism and soul winning. Zairians 
come from this training with an amazing gift and zeal 
for sharing the gospel in evangelistic thrust. At present 
two Mennonite young people are enrolled in this school. 
They can be effective instruments of the Holy Spirit in 
providing added leadership to the revival and spiritual 
renewal movement that is sweeping through the Men- 
nonite church at the moment. 
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A Closer Look 


Here is one program, complete with cues for the engineer. 





SIGNATURE TUNE...(5 seconds)...FADE UNDER 


MIKE ON UNRAU...Good morning and welcome to 
A Closer Look. I’m Henry Unrau and with me is 
Oswald Dipheko. Someone has said, “One refugee 


is one refugee to many.” 
MIKE ON DIPHEKO...(Setswana translation of above) 


SIG TUNE UP FULL...FADE OFF 
MIKE ON UNRAU...“Really man,” your friend is say- 

ing. “Those refugees should be sent back to their 
own countries. Already there aren’t enough jobs to 
go around, and not enough places in the schools, 
and here they are sitting in the places where our own 
people should sit.” 

MUSIC BRIDGE 





Henry Unrau, Radio Botswana studio 








SIG TUNE UP...FADE OFF. 
(duration: 9:40, time of broadcast: 6:50 a.m.) 





MIKE ON UNRAU...“One refugee is one refugee too 
many,” Archbishop Walter Makhulu said recently 
at a semimar. But he did not mean it as many people 
mean it. He was not saying we should send them 
all home. He was calling for an end to the production 
of refugees in the world, and at the same time for 
a change of attitude toward refugees. As the UNHCR 
poster puts it, “You are not to blame if a man be- 
comes a refugee, you are if he continues to be one.” 
It is a call for us to accept the stranger. 

There are now about 2,000 refugees in Botswana. 
That isn’t a large number, but with jobs and education 
possibilities so limited in our country, 2,000 is quite 
a group. We have a real problem, and the answers 
to that problem are not simple. Can we send them 
all back to their countries with only a word of “Good 
luck, we hope you make out alright?” We would 
be sending some of them into great hardship. 

No, we can’t dismiss our responsibilities that easily. 
While we are grateful Botswana is the kind of place 
refugees want to come to, with the privilege of living 
here we also have a duty. That duty is summed up 
quite well in Leviticus 19:33. “When an alien lives 
with you in your land, do not mistreat him. The alien 
living with you must be treated as one of your native- 
born. Love him as you love yourself.” 

Did you get that? Treat the stranger among you as 
you treat your native born. That means, in one word, 
“acceptance,” acceptance as an equal. A refugee 
shouldn’t get priority in being placed for a job, but he 
should be allowed to compete on the job market like 
anyone else. A refugee shouldn’t get favoured treat- 
ment while being placed in a school, but he should 
have a chance, all the same, to make a go of his 
studies here as he had the chance at home. A refugee, 
having suffered humiliation and danger in his own 
country, should at least not have to suffer the same 
here. 

As | said, there are no easy solutions, but there is 
a clear guide for the solutions we seek. Jesus made it 
more clear than the law in Leviticus when he said, 
“IT was a stranger and you took me in. Enter into the 
joy of your Lord.” There is joy to be found in sharing 
what we have with the strangers of Africa. 


TAPE 3...SONG:...RE JALENG PELONOMI 


(LET US SOW HOSPITALITY) 
MIKE ON DIPHEKO...(Setswana translation of above) 
CUE OUT...“LE BAENG BA AFRICA.” 


SIG TUNE...FADE UNDER... 


MIKE ON UNRAU...Thanks for tuning in this morning 
and thanks to the Methodist church choir for their 
song. This is Henry Unrau and Oswald Dipheko 


hoping you have a good day. 
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In 1965 the Dutch Reformed Church in South 
Africa established a recording studio in Gaborone 
as a missions outreach endeavor. Over the years, 
the studio was made available to other churches and 
the Church Radio Committee (CRC) was formed. 
Membership now includes sixteen churches, two 
Bible colleges, and Bible Society, and the Botswana 
Christian Council. 

The Botswana Christian Council asked the gov- 
ernment to create the position of Religious Program 
Coordinator at Radio Botswana. In 1976, Norman 
Derstine arrived under AIMM sponsorship, to take 
up that new position for two years. This became 
my responsibility after our arrival in Botswana in 1978. 


Botswana Radio Ministry 


from a report by Henry Unrau 


The original idea of having a Religious Program 
Coordinator (RPC) was to provide a resident broad- 
caster at Radio Botswana who would have the inter- 
ests of the church in mind. He would liaise between 
Radio Botswana and the Church Radio Committee, 
try to build up the religious music library, act as an 
advisor to the CRC, and experiment with new 
program formats which would be less “churchy” 
and more straightforward. Norman Derstine’s original 
efforts in this latter sphere earned him quite a repu- 
tation and following. The program he began at the 
6:50 a.m. slot each weekday morning, “A Closer 
Look,” remains one of the most popular programs 
on Radio Botswana. 

I have continued to follow the same approach. 
The following topics have been featured on “A 
Closer Look”: Parables of the Kingdom, using 
materials from the Mennonite World Conference 
at Wichita; Easter, with the theme of Jesus as 
Conqueror; Grey is Beautiful, for the Year of the 
Aged; Refugees, two weeks of trying to sensitize 
the public to the needs of refugees; a study of | Peter; 
and Choices for Today, which proves to be very 
popular. 
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= Oswald Dipheko 


“A Closer Look” now involves other persons both 
in writing scripts and reading them for broadcast. 
The Rev. Oswald Dipheko who gives the Setswana 
portion of the program, continues to give excellent 
service and he receives many compliments for his 
translations. 

The morning programs are well received. They 
are not designed to create big changes in people, 
but are mostly to help them deepen their knowledge 
of the Bible, the Christian life, the purpose of the 
church, to encourage deeper commitment to Jesus 
himself in discipleship, and in being a good neighbor. 
Very encouraging remarks have been shared. 

One of the President’s bodyguards: “Why aren’t 
you on on Saturdays when we have time to listen?” 

An employee in the Mochudi Council offices: 
“You are the one who makes us late for work 
because we have to hear what you say.” 

A woman in Mochudi: “I was brought back into 
my church because you showed me I was going to 
be rejected by God for the way I was living.” 

Others say, “Your program is an encouragement 
for the day.” 

Along with these bouquets, we hear plenty of 
suggestions and a few complaints, too. Oswald and I 
thank God for all of them. 

A church news program is also produced weekly 
in the two languages. 

Monday nights now feature an opinion program 
in Setswana hosted by the Rev. Obed Kealotswe. 
We have talked about the new marriage law reforms 
and the alcohol abuse problem. Listener response 
has been very good. Future topics are: Christian 
Education in Secondary Schools; What is the Church?, 
being developed by University students; and Relevant 
Theology for Botswana. The program is called 
‘“Maikutlo.” 

Building up the music library has been quite a 
challenge. A number of choirs have been recorded, 
including, recently, the children of the Pudulogong 
School for the Blind in Mochudi. (They intend to 
sell cassettes of the music recorded at Radio Bots- 
wana.) 

In the future we plan to have more local writing 
of scripts. With greater local participation we hope 
to have the Word of God become more relevant 
to Botswana people. We also want others to gain 
valuable experience in program production and help 
us discover those who can eventually replace mission 
personnel in this radio ministry. 
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Christmas in Kotoura 








by Anne Garber 


Peene had come to Kotoura. Our supper of guinea 
hen served in rich tomato sauce over rice was finished. 
We proceeded to the kitchen hut to congratulate the 
cooks, women of the chief’s family. The Cieba (Chay- 
bah), the chief’s son, led us to the social center of the 
village. The kerosene pressure lantern was lit, chairs 
appeared and the crowd began to gather. When the 
children were quieted and the elders were in their 
places, we were ready to begin. Cieba stood up and 
introduced Siaka, a Voltaic Christian from Orodara. 
The topic of the evening:What Christmas means to 
Christians. The people listened attentively as Siaka 
explained who Jesus was and why God sent him into 
the world. Everything that Siaka said was totally new 
for these partly Muslim, partly animist, people. It 
provided a lot of food for thought. 

When Siaka sat down people stayed in their places 
and murmured quietly among themselves. Soon, an 
elder challenged Siaka with a question. Perhaps he 
was a little skeptical of this young man who claimed to 
possess the wisdom of an elder. A little later, the chief 
first thanked Siaka for coming and then excused 
himself because of a funeral in the village. But the 
people continued to sit and reflect. Even the children 
were quiet. Finally Cieba stood up and told everybody 
they could go home. 

December 25 marked our one month anniversary 
in Kotoura, a Tagba village of less than 2,000 people. 
The three months preceding were spent making 
periodic visits and arranging for our move there. 

When we moved into temporary housing on 
November 25, the village people did not expect us to 
stay long, maybe a couple of months at the most. It’s 
not that they did not want us, they just did not think 
that two white women would be able to endure the 
lifestyle and the diet of the village people. We ate 
daily with the chief’s family. We hired a language 
helper handpicked by the chief, and embarked on the 
process of language learning. 
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The village people were delighted and amazed to 
find these white people were interested in them and 
their language. They were even more amazed when 
we asked the chief for land to build a house on. We 
were serious about staying! Of course, if they didn’t 
want us, we would leave. But no, one day the chief 
took Gail and me to see the land he had chosen for 
us, one of the most accessible tracts of land in the 
village area. 

In the meantime, Cieba, the chief's 24-year-old 
son, husband of two wives, father of three children, 
began making regular evening visits to our place in 
order to improve this reading in French and to learn 
how to read in Bambara (Dioula), the trade language 
of the area. It all started one night when he picked up 
a children’s book account of Jesus’ parable of the 
prodigal son. I told him a bit of the story. He was 
immediately interested and announced his desire to 
learn how to read it. After a few nights of laboriously 
working on words that he did not really understand, 
our language helper picked up the book and translated 
it into Tagba for Cieba. You should have seen how 
excited they were about that story. They couldn’ 
really tell me why they liked it so much, but they were 
obviously impressed. Cieba resumed his enthusiasm 
to learn how to read. A little over a week after we 
arrived in Kotoura, Cieba told me that he thought it 
would be a great idea to see these stories translated 
into his language. “That’s why we have come,” I told 
him, “to put these stories into your language.” 

Three weeks later, after he had read a few more 
stories and heard Siaka’s talk about Christmas, Cieba 
excitedly told me, “People are interested, they want 
to learn how to pray like you.” 

Again | said, “That’s why we have come, to learn 
Senufo so we can explain to you what we believe.” 
But he replied, “You can teach me and! can explain 
tothe people.” “Even better,” I responded, “for I'll 
never know Tagba as well as you do.” 
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The day after Christmas two elders of the village 
came by to thank Siaka for his talk and to exchange a 
few words of wisdom with him. Both they and the 
chief invited him to come back again periodically to 
talk more about the same things. We were especially 
touched that these older men appreciated and 
welcomed words of wisdom from a man half their 


age. 

Long before our arrival in the village, we prayed 
that God’s Holy Spirit would prepare the hearts of the 
Tagba people to be open to and receive the good 


news of God’s love and care for them. As we began 
our new life in Kotoura, Gail and I were and still are 
acutely aware of how incapable we are to serve God 
on our own strength. Only God’s Spirit working 
through us and through the people of Kotoura can 
change hearts to believe and follow Jesus Christ. The 
Spirit is moving. The people thirst to learn more 
about God and His Word. We can only praise God 
for the work He has begun here. Do praise Him with 
us and pray even harder that the seeds that are being 
sown will fall on fertile ground and will not be choked 
by the forces that attack God’s plan for this and other 
villages of the Tagba people. 


fans 





From top left: 


’ Arriving in Kotoura, Upper Volta 
4 View from the back door at Kotoura 
4 Village sign onatree 
¢ Village scenes in Kotoura 
in Upper Volta 
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BOTSWANA 


Fremont and Sara Regier 
PLORPBou33 


Gaborone, Botswana 


Jonathan and Mary Kay Larson 
Henry and Naomi Unrau 

P.OnB 09703 

Gaborone, Botswana 


Ronald Sawatzky 
Dept. of Science Education 
University of Botswana 
Private Bag 0022 
Gaborone, Botswana 


Irvin and Lydia Friesen 


P.O. Box 469 
Selebi-Pikwe, Botswana 


Harry and Lois Dyck 
P.O. Box 669 
Francistown, Botswana 


THE TRANSKEI 


Larry Hills 
Pi@r Boxes 
Umtata, Transkei 5100 
South Africa 





AIMM is currently serving in five African areas. Your 
prayers on behalf of these missionaries and your letters 
to them will be most helpful and encouraging. They 
may be contacted through the addresses listed. Please 
note that in some cases their place of residence may vary 
from these mailing addresses. 


THE TRANSKEI 
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LESOTHO 


John and Tina Bohn 
P.O. Box 70 
Peka 340, Lesotho 


Virgil and Mary Kay Gerig 
P.O. Box 365 
Maseru 100, Lesotho 


Jim and Vicki Egli 

Harlan and Claire de Brun 
P.O. Box 1331 
Maseru 100, Lesotho 


Titus and Karen Guenther 


National University of Lesotho 
Roma, 180, Lesotho 


APARNA Reh A HES By 


Loren and Donna Entz 
Anne Garber 
Dan and Kathy Petersen 
Dennis and Jeanne Rempel 
Gail Wiebe 

B.P. 40 

Orodara, Upper Volta 
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ZAIRE B.P. 4081 


All mail may be sent via Kinshasa II 
Republic of Zaire 











Missionaries are presently located 


In Language Stud 
at the following places: Clas Y 


Sandra Friesen (for Zaire) 


Soe Paul and Lois Thiessen (for Upper Volta) 
avid bergen % L’Accueil Fraternel 
Peter and Gladys Buller 43400 Le Chamb Gi 
Gordon and Jarna Claassen nit ¥ MAE ey 
Peter and Annie Falk ERA Neue 
Nancy Graber 
Jim and Linda Yoder Gary and Maureen Groot (for Zaire) 
Students at AIMM Hostel: Pe % Bureau Missions Protestantes 
Joel Dirks Karis Hirschler 1143 Chausseede Waterloo 
Christine Harder Janinne Unruh 1180 Bruxelles 
Karis Harder Lysianne Unruh BELGIUM 
Kalonda 


Jim and Jeanette Christensen 
Donna Colbert 

Rick and Marilyn Derksen 
Mary Epp 

Richard and Jean Hirschler 
Anna V. Liechty 





ON FURLOUGH 


Leona Schrag 
1310 East Third Avenue 
Hutchinson, KS 67501 











Dennis and Shirley Ries Dennis and Dianne Schmidt 
Glenn and Ina Rocke 603 South Magnolia 
Sue Wagler Newton, KS 67114 
| Kananga Earl and Ruth Roth 

Henry and Tina Dirks 3695 Cooley Drive NE 
Don and Norma Friesen Salem, OR 97305 
Marjorie Neuenschwander 

Kikwit COMPLETING SERVICE 
Don and Naomi Unruh Charles Buller 

Nyanga Charles Fennig 
ties Chetek bell John and Leona Krause 
Arnold and Grace Harder Stan and Lorri Nussbaum 
GER LL as John and Mary Pauls 

Tshikapa 











Herman and Ruth Buller 
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Cooking for AIC co 
The “festive’’ part of Mission Harvest Festivals may seem 
difficult this year. With drought conditions and oppressive 
heat waves in many parts of our continent, production of 
fields and orchards is diminished. For some the “sacrifice of 
thanksgiving’ becomes a reality. But for others the question 
may be, “Ts it worthwhile?’ 

Missions, too, face trying times. Times like these prompt 
evaluation of budgets and costs. Expenses are scrutinized 
and expansions questioned. Priorities must be evaluated. 
Is world missions a worthwhile investment or isn’t it? Is global 
nurturing of the church justified? 

Far more than dollars are involved. The questions affect 
more than the offering plates. The ‘‘Givers’’ are not only the 
persons seated in the pew. Parents have interest in the invest- 
ment of time and tears, cash and caring, in their children. 
Is it worthwhile having all that effort sent overseas to minister 
in cross-cultural situations sharing the Good News of Jesus 
Christ with those who may not otherwise hear? 

Young adults have invested chunks of their lives and 
thousands of their dollars in extensive education. Is it worth 
their while to pass up lucrative employment or coveted 
positions to doctor with Christ-like compassion in a bush 
clinic or teach in a sparsely equipped but overpopulated 
classroom? 

Persons have been gifted with abilities and skills that enable 
effective and eloquent ministry in a variety of pulpits or Sig- 
nificant posts, yet invest years of learning to stumble through 
another language in out of the way places simply to com- 
municate the Word of God with those they are learning to love. 

Churches, too, have invested in young lives that end up 
being commissioned to serve elsewhere. Were those hours of 
Sunday School lessons, days of summer camp, or weeks of 
youth activities worth the time in order to shape the life of 
another servant of the King? 

That’s it! The King! Our investments in missions are not 
for our own receiving of a return. They are for the sake of 
the King. It is the cause of the Kingdom that motivates. It 
will be in the eternal form of the Kingdom, sharing with the 
Redeemed of every tongue and tribe and nation that all the 
returns on the investments will be fully understood. 

Your Thanksgiving offering or Harvest Festival giving is a 
very important part, but just a part, of the eternally worth- 
while investments we can all be making, extending our Lord’s 
Kingdom. And ‘‘where your treasure is, there will your heart 


be also. ’’ 
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HOW CAN I SAY THANKS 


for the things You have done for me? 
There are many ways. . 
in letting the whole world know of Him is a good 
place to start! Becoming a partner with Christians 
of other continents who can benefit from your 
gifts and abilities is another life changing way! 
Maybe AIMM is a channel through which you 
could make a difference in our world while 
showing your gratitude to your Saviour in joyful 
obedience. Let’s talk it over. 


¥€ Get in touch with the Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission 
at 224 West High Street, Elkhart, IN 46516, USA 
or phone 219-295-3711. 


. Personal involvement 
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OUT OF OUR QUARRY by James Juhnke 

ON BEHALF OF SINGLES by Lois Slagle 

FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD by Barb Gerhart 
PSALMS OF LIFE by Jim Christensen 


and Leona Schrag 


BOTSWANA SUNDAY by Naomi Unrau 


TO THE FIELD 


























The Chicago Tribune reported 
recently that “More than 286,000 
foreign students — the most ever — 
were enrolled in United States col- 
leges and universities last year.” 


A survey of the Institute of 
International Education, based on 
responses from 2950 institutions, re- 
vealed that the students came from 
181 countries. Most of them were 
pursuing degrees in engineering, 
business, and management. 


Nearly 60 percent were from 
Asian nations, while 15 percent were 
from Latin America, 13 percent from 
Africa, and 8 percent from Europe. 
The remainder were from North 
America and Oceania. 
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All tuckered out at the Orodara market, 
Upper Volta Photo by Bob Gerhart 
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“Topping the list of foreign 
students by country of origin was 
Iran, with 51,870 formally enrolled 
in academic programs, followed by 
Taiwan with 17,530. Other nations 
with a large number of students in 
the U.S. were, in order, Nigeria, 
Canada, Japan, Venezuela, Saudi 
Arabia, Hong Kong, India, and 
Thailand.” 


California had the most for- 
eign students (47,000), followed by 
Texas, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Illinois. The University of Southern 
California had the largest interna- 
tional student population (3,305). 


—Missionary News Service 
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It was an Amish quarry from which the Congo In- 
land Mission, now Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission, 
was digged. We came out of two Amish groups seventy 
years ago. The tribal chieftain of one group was Joseph 
Stucky (1825-1902) and his people were called the 
“Stucky Amish.” The tribal chieftain of the other group 
was Henry Egly (1824-1890) and his people were 
called “Egly Amish.” By 1912 these groups had taken 
the names: Central Illinois Mennonite Conference 
and Defenseless Mennonite Church of North America. 
But they were keenly aware of their heritage. Their 
convictions and their decisions were shaped by their 
Amish roots. 

These were rural people. They had not been to high 
school or college. They worshipped in the German 
language, singing martyr hymns from the Ausbund. 
They shared resources in community. They did not 
need life or property insurance; it implied lack of trust 
in God. 

It is no shame to be digged from an Amish quarry. 
In our age of superficial materialism, we need limits 
on our mad rush for the latest models of things we do 
not need in the first place. In our age of individualism, 
we need more sense of community. 
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— James C. Juhnke 


“Look to the rock from which you were hewn 
and to the quarry from which you were digged.” 


Isaiah 51:1 


But the Old Order Amish live in a closed society, 
protecting themselves against outside forces rather 
than crossing cultural boundaries with the Gospel. 
By 1912 these two ex-Amish groups were finding 
ways to break out of the restricted visions of their past. 
They had learned of new ways of responding to the 
Great Commission. They had caught a vision of world 
mission. 

There were many reasons why the new missionary 
vision should not have taken hold. How could un- 
educated rural people be missionaries overseas? 
Wouldn'’t it lead to worldly pride? Would it be danger- 
ous to group identity to get involved in missions with 
other Protestants? How could two different Men- 
nonite groups ever cooperate in something as impor- 
tant as missions? 

But God took that unpromising, resisting material 
out of an Amish quarry in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
and shaped it into something that ran against human 
expectations and human wisdom. Out of it came a 
mission board and missionaries, mission supporters at 
home, and a church in Africa. In time other Men- 
nonite groups joined the first two: the Evangelical 
Mennonite Brethren, the General Conference Men- 
nonites, Mennonite Brethren, and Evangelical Men- 
nonite Conference of Canada. 
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In 1912 the leaders of the great Protestant mission- 
ary movement then under way assumed that Africa 
would be the most difficult of continents to be 
evangelized. Africa was the “dark continent,” believed 
to be as spiritually forbidding as it was geographically 
impenetrable. China and India seemed more ripe for 
the Gospel. It was a surprise then, when Christian 
missions experienced great difficulty in taking root in 
China and India, but the church grew rapidly in Africa. 
To be sure, our mission work started slowly with only 
two hundred members by 1923, but the church ex- 
perienced explosive revival in the 1930’s and follow- 
ing, so that there are today more than thirty-five 
thousand members in the Mennonite Church of 
Zaire. This is far more than the combined member- 
ships of those first sending groups. 

From the beginning to the present AIMM has strug- 
gled with the question of its identity. Are we a Men- 
nonite denominational mission, or are we a broader 
Protestant mission? 

At a meeting of March 22, 1911, the brethren met 
and decided that the name of this new body would be 
the “United Mennonite Board of Missions.” All mis- 
sionaries going to Africa would be requested to join a 
Mennonite church first. But a year later, in 1912, the 
decision was reversed and the name was changed. 
We became “Congo Inland Mission,” not mentioning 
Mennonite in the title, and we accepted non-Mennonite 
missionaries. Many of the missionaries of the first 
decades were non-Mennonites, most recruited by 
Alma Doering, a remarkable woman who helped 
establish our work in those years. Miss Doering always 
considered it a hindrance to her grand visions and 
ambitions that these uneducated farmer board 
members back in the Mid-west kept insisting on Men- 
nonite denominational emphases in the mission. 
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Something of the ambivalence about Mennonite 
distinctive identity was reflected in the field minutes 
for September 1919, when the mixed group of 
missionaries agreed to make it “a rule of the mission 
that we have footwashing, according to the command 
of our Lord, beginning the first quarter after the ar- 
rival of the necessary equipment.” Perhaps it would 
have been good to keep alive this symbol of love and 
brotherhood, and to eventually realize that we need 
to humble ourselves and wash ourselves with African 
equipment! 

Our first Congo Inland Mission Field Secretary, 
A.M. Eash, made it clear in the very first issue of the 
Congo Missionary Messenger in 1929 that we did not 
intend to plant a Mennonite church in Africa. “It is not 
our business,” he wrote, “to implant western church 
ideas and methods in the Congo.” But what has hap- 
pened? When it came time for the church in Congo to 
become independent and to take its own name, they 
chose to take the name “Mennonite.” The mission in 
1972 changed its name from Congo Inland Mission to 
Africa Inter-Mennonite Mission. (Congo had changed 
its name and we were also beginning to work in other 
countries in Africa.) In terms of identity, it seems we 
were back at our 1911 starting point! 

The issues at stake in question of denominational 
identity are important. We fail in our calling if we sim- 
ply export to Africa our North American Mennonite 
tribalism, in any way implying that there is a contra- 
diction or dichotomy between being Mennonite and 
being Christian. But we also need to treasure and to 
capitalize upon the rich and distinctive Anabaptist- 
Mennonite heritage that lends its own color and 
meaning to the world-wide Christian mosaic. Many of 
our new missionary candidates are first generation 
Mennonites, having been drawn to our denominations 
by our unique blend of emphasis upon evangelical 
witness, discipleship, and the church as a body of 
believers. 


From the Mukedi church window 
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Worshipping in Upper Volta 
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From the chapel window, Orodara 


We are now in four countries in Africa, testing the 
question of denominational identity in new ways. In 
our work with African Independent Churches in Bot- 
swana and Lesotho we have specifically disavowed 
any intention of establishing Mennonite churches. 
Will we revise this plan, as we did some years ago in 
Zaire? In our new work in the remote areas of Upper 
Volta, we have said from. the beginning that we do 
plan to plant a Mennonite church in this Muslim area. 
Will we revise this intention and eventually merge 
identity with other Protestant groups in the country? 

God alone knows our future. We can only go a 
step at a time, trusting the Lord to guide. But some 
principles remain fixed. Until the Lord’s return we are 
commanded to be a missionary people. 

To us the issues seem increasingly complex. It is 
more difficult than ever for mission administrators, 
board members and supporting churches to keep well 
informed and aware of the issues and changes in our 
missionary situation on the African continent. 

We face an uncertain future, but we are inspired by 
the courage and faithfulness of those who have gone 
before. God expects no less of us than he did of 
them. We face our future with our eyes open, using 
the wisdom God has given, to understand the needs 
of our world and the missionary mandate it has been 
our privilege to inherit. We bear the inescapable marks SR nS ES 
of our Amish and Mennonite heritage, and pray that ©* a rsa en SET ArT res pay een 

otswana village 
God will give us the wisdom to mine and to use the 



































best from that heritage. We press on toward the mark, This article is taken from the message James Juhnke delivered at the 
grateful for the rock from which we were hewn and the Carlock, Mennonite Church, Carlock, Illinois, May 2, 1982, on the 
: ; occasion of the Seventieth Anniversary Observance of the Africa Inter- 

1 a 
ce hshghd ST a a et e aged Mennonite Mission. James Juhnke, currently the President of the Board 
Pian of AIMM, is Professor of History at Bethel College, North Newton, Kan- 
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On “Behalf of Simo 





— Lois Slagle 


Some very sophisticated diagnostic instruments 
have been developed for our medical profession. 
How interesting it would be if, tonight, we could 
move in a mind scan and project on a screen for us all 
the mental image that your minds conjure up when 
the term “single missionary” is mentioned. | think it 
would prove to be a very enlightening exercise. 

I speak for a significant group within the AIMM 
family, a group who some people feel has been 
missed. As one from that group, I assure you that 
there is nothing amiss with us. We all have had those 
well-meaning friends and associates who, with our 
best interests at heart, had the impression that the best 
way they could help us would be to find us a mate; 
that if we were really expecting to serve the Lord to 
the best of our potential it would be advantageous to 
seek first the married life and then go for the business 
of establishing God’s Kingdom in the hearts of men 
and women in Africa. 

As single missionaries we have gone forth assured 
that there is nothing in God’s command to go into all 
the world to which we cannot respond as singles. We 
recognize that we don’t just happen to be single, for 
the Word says, “I know the plans that I have made for 
you. They are plans for good and not for evil, to give 
you a future and a hope.” (Jeremiah 29:11) 





Lois Slagle as a first termer 
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From the very outset of AIMM’s entry into Africa, 
we have joined our forces. We have come from dif- 
ferent countries in all sizes, shapes, and assorted per- 
sonalities, equipped with diverse knowledge and dif- 
ferent skills. All of us offered ourselves with the one 
desire that we might be used by our Lord and Master 
in the building of His Body, the Church, in Africa. 

Single missionaries have amassed many hours in 
teaching the Word of God and translating Christian 
literature to aid in the strengthening and developing 
of life within the new Christians. We have helped to 
train a host of young men and women scholastically 
for government positions and business ventures in 
their emerging and developing country. 

We have conducted seminars in homemaking and 
related subjects to Christian homes might be 
strengthened and women might progress in the liberty 
in Christ. We delivered thousands of babies out in the 
“boondocks” and taught material and child care 
classes so the prospects of physical life might be 
enhanced. 

All this has been done, and is being done, in His 
Name. We have always been ready to serve where 
there have been needs. Our only desire is to share 
with our African brothers and sisters in Christ 
anything and everything that will make like more 
worth living for them. One of our greatest joys has 
been to be a part of a team which seeks to develop the 
sense of the worth of the human personality as a very 
important part of the African’s Christian heritage. 
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Lois visiting Zaire village 


At this occasion of the Seventieth Anniversary of 
AIMM, I would like to express my appreciation for a 
mission that has always considered singles as full co- 
partners. We have never been assigned tasks that 
others did not wish to do because we were singles. 
We have never been left out of the planning and 
programming because we were singles. I have never 
felt that I had to swim against the tide of opinion 
because I was a single. Rather we have been encour- 
aged to contribute what we have as single persons. 
The expression of our uniqueness has never been 
stifled in any way. 

Missionary relationships on the field are so close 
that it is very important to establish a firm basis of 
fellowship. Fortunately within the AIMM family of 
both married and singles this good basis has always 
existed. 

Tonight I express for myself and for every one of 
my single colleagues sincere congratulations to a 
mission with a vision that has permitted, and, | am 
sure, will continue to allow, each one of us to serve 
wholeheartedly, to live richly, creatively, and joyfully 
as we pursue God’s intentions for our individual lives. 
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Lois Slagle of Pioneer, Ohio shared this message at the Seventieth Anni- 
versary Observance, May 2, 1982 in Carlock, Illinois. Miss Slagle served 
seven terms as a missionary in Zaire from 1945 to 1977. She is a member 


of the AIMM Board representing the Women’s Auxiliary. She is a member 
of the West Unity Evangelical Mennonite Church in Ohio. 
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HOLIDAY BIBLE CLUB 
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The week of August 25th through August 29th was 
an experience-filled week. A Holiday Bible Club, our 
equivalent to Vacation Bible School, was held at the 
Maseru Preparatory School. Maseru Prep, as it is nick- 
named, has grades one through six so it was for these 
kids on vacation that we had the Holiday Bible Club. 

Scripture Union, an interracial, interdenominational 
Christian service organization working in Bible reading 
and primary through high school ministries, was the 
backup on this. Two youth workers, Frank Shayi and 
Larry Bell, came down from the S.U. headquarters in 
Johannesburg to lead our Bible Club. Frank Shayi is a 
black South African who works and lives in the black 
suburb of Soweto. Larry Bell is an American working 
in the Transvaal. 

They arrived Sunday evening and the Holiday Bible 
Club started at 2:00 p.m. Monday afternoon. At least 
the teachers had met a lot before and knew what they 
were doing and how. A Monday morning meeting 
between teachers and leaders starting with a short Bible 
study and then discussion of the afternoon and 
following week was very helpful to all. 

Larry was staying at our house and Frank stayed 
with another family from Maseru United Church. 

The first afternoon went very well. We started off 
with fun songs accompanied by Larry and his guitar. 
Games and then refreshments followed by a service 
were next. After the service the children dismissed to 
their separate classes according to their grade at 
school. We returned for fifteen minutes at the end to 
learn the memory verse. 

I was assigned to be a helper in the first and second 
grade classes. When you're fourteen you’re not quite 
old enough to do your own class but it was alright with 
me. That way I only had to be prepared for anything. 
Monday there were about six helpers in the first and 
second grade class and about twelve kids. So Tuesday 
I moved to the third grade and found it much more to 
my preference. 
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by Barb Gerhar’ 











Scripture Union of Lesotho 


The third grade class averaged twelve to fifteen kids 
during the week and we had eleven different 
nationalities. The countries represented were Taiwan, 
Korea, Switzerland, Germany, Cyprus, Yugoslavia, 
India, Ireland, England, America and Lesotho. Talk 
about evangelizing the nations! Names were varied 
too. We had two Indian children, Matthews and Renu 
(a girl), an Irish boy, Fiachra, American Shannon, BAAN 
Taiwanese Bibi, Korean Eddy, Swiss Alan, Myriam of _Ashepherd, Basotho style 
Yugoslavia and Christia from Cyprus. 

Wednesday afternoon’s lesson was on Mary and 
Joseph, the Christmas story. The activity was to make 
a manger scene. Imagine a manger scene made by 
English, German, Swiss, Indian, Basotho and 
American children! I kept our manger set and it turned 
out beautifully. 

The song about Jesus loving the little children of all 
colors is very true here but not only Jesus loves them. I 
do, too. It’s amazing how you can when Christ loves 
through you. 

My evenings were also busy. A “Teen Thing” was 
held from 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Larry and Frank 
cooked up some really great games there and we all 
had a fantastic time. We were international there, too. 
Kids came from England, Scotland, America, Lesotho, 
Columbia, Argentina, Holland and Canada. Names (parc 
were things like Tsepo, Gordon, Roderigo, Andrew, de pent 
Elizabeth, Justin, Pablo, Marianna, Cindy and, truly Sod ise Liss bee oe Sones 
Scottish names, Fiona and Gillian (with the “G” saa 
pronounced as a “j”). 

We had a flour bomb battle, played Flamingo Foot- 
ball, Four-Square, Adam ’n’ Eve and sang. The kids 
loved it! I did too. 

After returning from these meetings, an English 
friend of mine, Liz Whittle, Larry and | would sit 
around and talk about it. Liz is sixteen and since she 
was a leader in the first and second grades she was 
staying with us. Those talks afterwards were very good 
for Liz and me. 

The days were long, busy, pleasant and full of God’s 
love, grace and blessing on and for us. 

It helped me see that God loves everyone no matter 
what race, nationality or color. And, with His help, I 
can love these people that are in Lesotho. For this has 








Frank Shayi and storytime 


Barb Gerhart is a former MK who lived in Maseru, Lesotho in southern 


truly become international crossroads. And I’m glad Africa from 1974 to 1981. She shares from her first experiences in Chris- 
I’m here. tian ministry as a helper in the Holiday Bible Club sponsored by the 
ae Scripture Union of Lesotho and the Maseru United Church. These five 

Pine day clubs continue to be held during school vacation periods. 
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psalms of life 





A Psalm of Jim  OhLord, my Lord, how excellent is Thy name! 
You loved me when | had not asked to be loved. 
You chose me when! had not asked to be chosen. 
You placed me in a place to be nurtured where | had not 
asked to be placed. 
You gave me the fellowship of Christian believers for 
which | had not asked. 
You placed me in a place of responsibility where | 
did not want to be placed. 
You gave me wisdom beyond my understanding. 
You allowed me to stray, but kept me within Your reach. 
You have given me weaknesses and failure enough that 
! am reminded of my constant need of You. 
You give me joy and peace by the assurance of 
Your presence. 
Therefore with joy and humility | bear witness 
to Thy saving grace 
sustaining power and the 
presence of Thy everlasting arms. 
Oh Lord, how excellent in Thy name in 
all the earth. 


















— Jim Christensen 
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Psalms of Life were written as part of a small group Bible study of the 
mission family at Kalonda, Zaire. They were not written with the intention 
of having them published but were simply personal expressions shared in 
their contemporary context of life. 


My God, You are great! 
Your power is infinite 
You are my refuge when no one else understands 
You are my wisdom for decisions too big for me 
You are my peace in an uncertain world. 
When people break into my house 
When political situations are unstable 
When mail is slow 
When I am facing the unknown. 
My God, You are great ae. 
Your love is unmeasurable 
You have given me material goods, when others have so little 
You have given me health, when others are suffering 
You have given me friends, when others are friendless 
You have given me tremendous opportunities to know You, 
when others have so few. 
When I think of this 
My heart wells up with joy 
My mind marvels 
And I ask Why me? 
Though I search for an answer 
I find none — but this I find 
With my whole being I praise You 
Saying, Thank You, Thank You, Thank You. 


— Leona Schrag 
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“We don’t have problems, only opportunities. We 
just don’t always know whose opportunities they 
are.” We heard and experienced these words today 
from Ngire Ried, a New Zealand missionary nurse in 
a desert clinic at Kang. 

This morning at 7:10 Jonathan Larson knocked at 
the door and asked, in no wasted words, if Henry 
would fly to Kang to preach to the high school’s Sun- 
day morning assembly. The missionary doctor, who 
was scheduled to preach at three services today was 
sick. Jonathan couldn’t go in his place; would Henry? 
It seemed we were meant to go. “Sure, but what do | 
preach on?” Thirty minutes later we had eaten, prac- 
tically inhaled a bowl of cereal, dressed three girls and 
ourselves and were at the airport. Beth and Bekah 
could stay in Gaborone with friends who were waiting 
at the airport for us. Henry, Julia and I hopped into 
the six-seater Cessna. The sermon had to be 
prepared in the one hour and forty minutes before we 
landed. We were taken to the hall where the students 
had been singing for forty minutes, waiting until the 
preacher came. By 10:30 the service ended happily 
and everyone seemed appreciative. No sooner were 
we out of the hall when Henry had to decide whether 
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he would also speak to the small United Congrega- 
tional Church where Dr. Merriweather was scheduled 
next. The service would start whenever Henry got 
there. So after a refreshing tea break and a “what 
shall I speak on” thought session, Henry went to the 
primary school classroom where the congregation 
met. It was communion Sunday. A simple but always 
timely reminder on Christ-like Holiness was the 
theme and we came out of the lowly church blessed. 

The missionary nurse and Kang community had 
planned a celebration for Dr. and Mrs. Merriweather’s 
wedding anniversary. We celebrated their anniver- 
sary with a scrumptious meal in their absence. The 
surprise was on Ngire and the Kang friends instead, 
but it was fun. 

The clinic, next door to Ngire’s house was empty 
today. “Nice for a change.” The tiny, energetic nurse 
showed us around. She showed us the box of layette 
bundles from MCC which only mothers who deliver 
at the clinic receive. Ngire’s plan succeeded, because 
the layettes were highly coveted, drawing many 
mothers-to-be into her expert care. 

Only one hour and ten minutes flight, due to some 
kind tail winds, brought us back home, feeling as 
though we had been plucked out of a dream into 
reality. But Ngire’s coming back on the plane with us 
was a reminder that Kang was real too. Cina 
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Don and Naomi Unruh returned to 
Zaire for a fourth term of service. Ac- 
companied by their three children, Lysi- 
anne, Jannine and Matadi, the Unruhs 
left August 8, 1982, for Kinshasa. From 
September to December they served as 
house parents at the AIMM Hostel. 
Plans for 1983 are to move to the urban 
center of Kikwit for involvement with the 
Mennonite Churches in areas of evan- 
gelism, youth and renewal ministries, 
and women’s seminars. The Unruhs are 
members of the First Mennonite Church, 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 


After a stop of six weeks for a refresher 
course in French at Le Chambon, Dennis 
and Jeanne Rempel and their children, 
Heidi and Jonathan, returned to 
Upper Volta and the town of Orodara in 
October 1982. While on furlough in their 
home area of Southern California, the 
Rempels were able to study at the Fuller 
Seminary School of World Missions. 
Dennis was ordained to the ministry on 
August 22, 1982, in the First Mennonite 
Church of Upland, California, where the 
Rempels are members. On return to 
Upper Volta Dennis has been asked to 
provide administrative leadership for the 
AIMM team along with their responsi- 
bilities in discipling and church planting. 


Glenn and Ina Rocke retired from active 
ministry in Zaire in 1980. But in the Fall 
of 1982 they left their Illinois home and 
returned to Zaire for a fraternal visit and 
special assignment in response to an 
invitation from Zaire Christians. Initially 
they are located at Kalonda but may also 
spend some time in Mbuji-Mayi later. 
The Rockes are members of the Grove- 
land Evangelical Mennonite Church. 
They first went to Zaire in 1946. 


Peter and Annie Falk responded to 
an invitation from the Theological School 
in Zaire (ISTEK) and returned to the 
Kinshasa campus as faculty in October 
1982. They had previously served four 
terms in Zaire with AIMM but have been 
in North American since 1974. Dr. Falk 
has been pastor of the Niagra United 
Mennonite Church at Niagra-On-The- 
Lake, Ontario. The Falks studied at the 
Fuller Seminary School of World Missions 
where Peter received a Doctorate in 
Missiology in 1976. He is also the author 
of the book, The Growth of the Church 
in Africa, published by Zondervan. 
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After four months of French study in 
Europe, Jim and Linda Yoder and 
daughter Rachael arrived in Kinshasa 
to serve as Hostel Parents for the mis- 
sionary children and young people en- 
rolled at TASOK (The American School 
of Kinshasa). The Yoders are members 
of the Assembly Mennonite Church in 
Goshen, Indiana. Jim is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. V. Ray Yoder who live in his 
home community of Clarence Center, 
New York. In going to Zaire, Linda 
returns to the land of her childhood 
where her parents, Jim and Jenny 
Bertsche were long-time missionaries. 
Linda is a graduate of TASOK, herself, 
so she will be able to empathize with the 
Mk’s attending school away from home. 
The Yoders met while attending Goshen 
College where Linda earned a degree in 
nursing. After graduating from Goshen, 
Jim earned a Master’s Degree in social 
work at Western Michigan University. 
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Sue Wagler from the Evangelical Men- 
nonite Church of Sterling, Kansas, left 
in September for an assignment as 
teacher of missionary children at Kalonda. 
The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Wagler of Abbeyville, Kansas, Sue is a 
graduate of Ft. Hays State University 
with a degree in Elementary Education. 
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Larry Hills became AIMM’s first worker 
in the Transkei in Southern Africa. He 
arrived in Umtata, the capital of that 
territory in September 1982. Larry is 
from Waldoboro, Maine, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Hills. A graduate of the 
University of Maine, Larry taught school 
for several years before attending Semi- 
nary. He graduated from Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary after spending his 
middle year at Mennonite Biblical Semi- 
nary in Elkhart. Larry was ordained to 
the Gospel Ministry, August 15, 1982, 
in the Silver Street Mennonite Church 
of Goshen, Indiana, where he is a 
member. 






THE TRANSKEI 





Dan and Kathy Petersen are spending 
most of a year at Le Chambon in France 
for intensive language study enroute to 
their assignment in French-speaking 
West Africa. Later in 1983 they will 
move to Upper Volta to begin linguistic 
work and church planting among a group 
whose language has never been reduced 
to writing. Dan graduated from Bethel 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota, and re- 
ceived a Master’s Degree in Linguistics 
from the University of Texas at Arlington. 
Kathy also attended Bethel and gradu- 
ated with a B.A. in Linguistics at the 
University of Texas. Dan is the son of 
Rev. and Mrs. E. Robert Petersen of 
Iowa City, lowa. Kathy grew up in Africa 
as the daughter of missionaries in Cam- 
eroon, Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Fluth. The 
Petersens are members of the Grace 
Evangelical Mennonite Church of Morton, 
Illinois. 
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Remember to pray for the workers learning new languages, that they might 
become fluent in communicating God’s love and “not grow weary in well- 
doing.” Pray for those who find their responsibilities crowding in on the 
time needed for continual improvement in language acquisition. 
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IF YOU ARE A CHRISTIAN 
YOU ARE A PRIVILEGED 
CHARACTER! 


If you are a Christian. . . 

— You know the One Person that can change a 
person from the inside out! 

— You possess the One Message that can change 
a family, a community, or an entire nation. 

— You have access to the One Book that is eter- 
nally reliable in a constantly confused society. 

— Your life is vastly different from what you 
would be without His New Life in you. 

—You have the Power and Peace in the Holy 
Spirit which the world can neither give nor take 
away. 

— You have at least One Gift that is vital to the 
health of the whole Church. 

—You have at least some abilities which can be 
used in the expanding work of our Lord in your 
generation. 


If you are a Christian... 

— You are privileged, a Very Important Person. 
But your life will only truly count as it is pre- 
sented as a living offering to God. After all, 
that is only your reasonable, worshipful service. 
Remember, you are not the only one with 
whom our Lord wishes to share these privileges. 
But through you He intends that the privileges 


be passed along. 
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